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20Tn MARCH, 1845. 



PROVINCE OF CANADA. 


By His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Baqot, O. C. B., one of Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor General of British North 
America, and Captain General and Governor in Chief in and over the Provinces o 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Edward, and Vice 
Admiral of the same, &c. &c. &,c. 

To JBowson William Rawson, John Daiddson, and WiUictm Hepburn, Esquires,—G rektinq : 

Know ye, tliat /, reposing trust and confidence in your loyalty, integrity, and ability, hai*e constituted 
and appointed, and by these presents do constitute and appoint you, the said Rawson William Ramon, John 
Davidson, and William Il&phum^ to be the Commissioners to inquire into tlie application of the annual 
grant of money made by the Parliament of tlse United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the benefit of 
the Indians in this Province, together with such other matters connected with the Affairs of the Indians resi¬ 
ding in or visiting Canada, as have come, or you shall consider right to bring under the cognizance of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government, and to report to me upon the said several matters, and whether in your opinion any 
change should be made in the manner of conducting the business of the Indian Department, or in the applicaticm 
of the funds placed at its disposal; hereby charging and commanding all persons to be aiding and assisting 
you, as Commissioners aforesaid, in the performance of the duties by this Commission aligned to you. And 
know ye jurther^ that I do liereby give full power and authority to you as Commissioners as aforesaid to call 
before you all and every such jwrson and persons as you may think proper, and to send for and examine all 
such papers, refX)rds, and documents, of every description, as yon shall judge necessary, ivilh a view to obtain 
such information as you may deem requisite for your guidance and assistance in investigating the several mat¬ 
ters and things as aforesaid. 

Given under my Hand and Seal, at Kingston, this tenth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
theusand eight hundred and forty-two, and in the sixth year of Her Majesty’s Reign. 

(SigrM) CHARLES BAGOT. 


By Command, 


(Signed) 


S. B. HARRISON, 

Secretary. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Theophtlus Metcalfe, Ba¬ 
ronet, G. C. B., one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor 
General of British North America, and Captain General and Governor in Chief in 
and over the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Island 
of Prince Edward, and Vice Admiral of the same, &c. 8^e. &lc. 
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Mat rr please Youe Excellency, 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Affairs of the Indians in Canada, and the application 
of t|ie annual grant of money made by the Im|>erial 
Parliament for the benefit of that Race, respectfully 
submit to Your Excellency their Report upon the 
iicveral matters which have come under their investi- 
■gation. 

With the view of making themselves acquainted 
with the information already collected upon this sub¬ 
ject, the Commissioners have jneru.sed the correspond¬ 
ence between the successive Governors of the two 
Provinces and the Secretary of State, from the year 
1827 to the present time, together with the several 
Reports already made on the state of the Indians, and 
the constitution of the Indian Department. 

They have also examined the documents published 
by the British and American Legislature.s, relative to 
the Aborigines of North America. 

By means of queries issued to the several officers of 
ihe Indian Department, to the Missionaries resident 
.among the Indians, and to the other persons acquainted 
with the character and interested in the wmfare of 
this race, a mass of valuable information u{ 3 on their 
present state, and of suggestions for improving it, has 


been collected, and will be found appended to this 
Report. 

The written evidence thus obtained has in a great 
measure sup<'.rseded the necessity of examining per¬ 
sons, but the Commissioners have availed lliemselvea 
of such opportunities as have presented ffiemselves of 
protturing oral evidence from competent witnesses. 

The general results will Ihj submitted under tite 
following heads; 

1 st. History of the Relations between the Goveniment 
and the Indians. 

2nd. Past and present condition of the Indians. 

3rd. Present mode of conducting Indian Affairs, under 
their several heads, with recommendation.s for 
its amendment. 

The extent and importance of the subject, and tlie 
imperfect knowledge which exists with regard to it, 
will oblige your Commissioners to enter into consider¬ 
able detail; but the information which they will sub¬ 
mit appears necessary in order to afford a comprehen¬ 
sive view’ of the Affairs of the Indiajis, and to enable 
Your Excellency and Her Majesty’s Government to 
form a judgment upon any Rcheme proposed for their 
future management. 


SECTION I, 

HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS 

BETWEEN 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIANS. 


The spirit of the British Government towards the 
Aborigines of this Continent, was at an early date 
characterised by the same forbearance and kindness 
which still continues to be extended to them. 

In 1870, during the reign of Charles 11. a code of 
instructions was issued for the guidance of the Gov- 
eriior.s of Colonies, from which the following are ex¬ 
tracts ; 

Forasmuch,” it is there said, ‘‘ as most of our Colo- 
“ nies do border upon the Indians, and peace is not to be 
“ ex{>ected without the due observance and preserva- 
tion of justice to them, you are in Our name to com- 
“ mand ail the Governors that they at no time give any 
“ just provocation to any of the said Indians that are at 
“ peace with us,” &c. 

With respect to Indians who desired to place them¬ 
selves under British protection, the instructions were 
that they should be received ; and that the Governors 
“ do by all ways setik fairly to oblige them and that they 
“ do employsome persons, to learn the knguagesof them, I 
and that they do not only carefully protect and defend | 


“ them from adversaries but that they more especially 
take care that none of our own subjects, nor any of 
“ their servants, do any way harm them. And that if 
“ any shall dare to offer any violence to them in their 
“ persons, goods or po-sscssions, the said Governors do 
“ ^verely punisij the said injuries,agreeably to right and 
“justice. And. you are to cx)nsider how the Indian.s 
“ and slaves may be best instructed and invited to the 
“ Cliristian religion, it being both for the honour of the 
I “ Crown and of the Protestant religion itself, that all 
j person.^ witliin any of our territories, though never so 
I “ remote, should be taught the knowledge of God and 
■, “ be made acquainted with the mysteries of salvation.”* 

j ^ During the w’ars which Great Britain waged with 
France, and subsequently with the United State.s, on 
this Continent, both parties used their utmost en¬ 
deavours to attach the Huitans to their cause, and to in- 
j cite them to join their .standard. In thi.s they w'erebut 
I too successful. The warlike character of tl^eir people, 
the temptation which the presents and encouragement 


• HarleJan MSS. Britis)! Mnsciim. 
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(EEE.) the Red Coat”,* offered, and the opportunity I 

_ which the occasion presented for prosecuting their re- I 

20 th ilarcb. venge against their adverse tribes, led a ^eat part ot | 
the race into die field. The history of this period af¬ 
fords abundant evidence of their enteqjrise and prowess 
as warrions, with many remarkable instances of hero¬ 
ism and magnanimity, and no less striking examples 
of bloody revenge, and savage cruelty. 

At the conquest of Canada, the same spirit of for- 
Itearance was shown towards the Indians, as well 
those who had fought on the French side, as those who 
had espoused the British cause. All within the Pro¬ 
vince were alike taken under the protection of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. The 40th Article of the Capitula¬ 
tion of Montreal, recites that “ The Savages or Indian 
“ Allies of His Most Christian Majesty shall he main- I 
“ tained in the lands they inhabit, if they choose to re- | 
“ side there ; they shall not be molested on any pre- I 
“ tence whatsoever, for having carried arms and served | 
“ His Most Christian Majesty; they shall have, as well | 
“ as the French, liberty of religion, and shall keep I 
“ their missionaries.” 1 

The subsequent Proclamation of His Majesty George | 
III. issued in 1763, furnished them with a fresh gua¬ 
rantee for the possession of their hunting grounds and | 
the protection of the Crown. This document, the In¬ 
dians look upon as their Charter. They have preserved 
a copy of it, to the present time, and have referred to 
It on several occasions in their representations to the 
Government. It is of sufficient importance and interest 
to be quoted in part in this place, f 

EXTRACT. 

“ And whereas it is just and reasonable and esseii- 
“tial, to our interest and the s(jcurity of our Colonies, 

“ that the several natives or Tribes of Indians, with 
“ whom we are connected, and who live under our 
“ protection, should not be molested or disturbed in 
“ the {jossession of such part of our dominions and ter- 
“ ritories, as not having been ceded to us, are reserved 
“to them, or any of them as their hunting grounds; 

“ We do, therefore, with the advice of our Privy Coun- 
“ cil, declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure, that 
“no Governor or Commander in Chief, in any of our 
“ Colonies of Quebec, East Florida or West Florida, 

“ do assume, upon any pretence whatever, to grant 
“ Warrants of Survey, or pass any Patents for lands 
“ beyond tim bounds of their respective Governments, 

“ as described in their Commissions ; as also that no ; 
“ Governor or Commander in Chief of our other Co- i 
“ lonies, or Plantations in America, do presume, for 
“ the present and until our further pleasure be known, 

“ to gi-ant Warrants of Survey, or pass any Patent for 
“ lands beyond the heads or sources of any of tlie : 
“ rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, from the ! 
“ West or North West, or iijwn any lands whatever 
“ which, not having been ceded to, or purtihascui by us ; 
“ as aforesaid, are reserved to the said Indians or any j 
“ of them. j 

“ And we do further declare it to l>e our Royal will f 
“ and pleasure, for the present as aforesiiid, to reserve i 
“ under our sovereignty, protection and dominion, for i 
“ tlte use of the said Indians, all the lands and territories, • 
“ not hicluded within the limits and territoiy' granted to ; 
“ the Hudson’s Bay Company; as also all the land and 

territories lying to the Westward of the sourcovs of 
“ the rivers which fall into the sf;a, from the west and 
“ north west as afor<^ai(l; and we do hereby strictly : 
“ forbid, on pain of our displeasure, all our loving sub- 
“ jects, from making any purchases or settlements what- i 
“ soever or taking possession of any of the lands above 

* English Generals. 

f For the entire doenmeut, see Appendix, No. 4<S. 


“ reserved, without our special leave or license for that (EE 
“ purpt>sc first obtained. ^^ 

20th M 

“ And we do further strictly enjoin and require, all 
“ persons whatsoever, who have either wilfully or inad- 
“ Tcrtently, sealed themselves upon any lands within 
“ the countries above described, or u|)on any other 
“ lands, which not having been ceded to, or purchased 
“ by us, are still reserved to the said Indians as aforo- 
“ said, forthwith to remove themselves from suchsettle- 
“ ments. 

“ And whereas great frauds and abuses have been 
“ committed in the purchasing lands of the Indians, to 
“ the great prejudice of our interests, and to the great dLs- 
“ satisfaction of the said Indians, in order, therefore, to 
“ prevent such irregularities for the future, and to the 
“ end that the Indians may be convinced ofour justice, 

“ and determined resolution to remove all reasonable 
“ cause of discontent, we do, with the advice of our 
“ Privy Council, strictly enjoin and require, that nopri- 
“ vate person do presume to make any piircliase from 
“ the said Indians, of any lands reserved to the said In- 
“ dians, within those parts of our Colonies, where we 
“ had thought proper to allow settlement; but if, at any 
“ time, any of the said Indians, who should be inclined 
“ to dispose of the said lands, the same shall be pnr- 
“ cliased only for us, in our name at some public meet- 
“ ing or assembly of tlie said Indians, to be held for that 
“ purpose, by the (governor or Cominander-in-Chief of 
“ our Colonies respectively, within which they shall he; 

“ and in case they shall be within the limits of any pro- 
“ prietaries, conformable to such directions or instritc- 
“ tions as we, or they, shall think proper to give for that 
“ purpose. And wo do, by the advice of our Privy 
“ Council, declare and enjoin, tJiat the trade with the 
“ said Indians shall be free and open to all our subjects 
“ whatsoever; provided that every person who may 
“ incline to trade with the said Indians, do take out a 
“ license for carrying on such trade, from the Governor 
“ or Commandcr-in-Chief of any of our Colonies rcs- 
“ pectively, where such person shall reside, and also 
“ give security to observe sucli regulations as we shall 
“ at any time, think fit, by ourselves, or our Commis- 
“ sioners to be appointed for this purpose, to direct and 
“ appoint for the benefit of the said trade; and we do 
“ hereby authorise, enjoin and require, the Governors 
“ and Commanders-in-cliief of all our Colonies res- 
“ pectively, as well those under our immediate go- 
“ vernment, as those under the government and direc- 
“ tion of proprietaries, to grant such licenses without fee 
“ or reward, and the security forfeited in case the }>er- 
“ son to whom the same is granted, shall refuse or 
“ neglect, to observe such regulations as we shall think 
“ proper to proscribe as arore.said. And we do further 
“ expressly enjoin and require all officers whatever, as 
“ well military as those employed in the inaimgerncnt 
“ and direction of the Indian Affairs, within the terri- 
“ tories reserved asatbresaid, for the use oftlse said In- 
“ dians, to seize and apprehend, all persons whatever, 

“ who, standing charged with IVeason, misprision of 
“ Treason, murder, or other felonies or misdemeancn s, 

“ shall fly from justice, and lake refuge in the said ter- 
“ ritory, and to send them under a proj)er guard to the 
“ Colony where the crime was committed of which 
“ they shall stand accu^sd, in order to take their trial 
“ for the same, 

“ Given at Our Court at St. James, the seventh day 
“ of October 176.3, in the lliird year of Our Reign, 

“ God save the King. ” 

The resident Tribes were thus left undisturbed, and 
at the close of the American War in 1784, the Gov- ' 
ernment granted to the Confederacy of the Six Nations, 
who had loyally maintained the British cause during 
that struggle, and were desirous of removing from their 
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£££.) hunting grounds within the United States, a large 
^ block of die most valuable land in Upjier Canada, con- 
•th Marvb. aliout 674,910 acres, which it had previously 

purchased from the aboriginal occupants. This Grant 
was made without any condition or restriction except 
tliat the lands should not be alienated without the con¬ 
sent of die crown. 

Since 1763 die Government, adhering to the Royal 
Proclamation of that year, have not considered them¬ 
selves entitled to dispossess the Indians of their lands, 
without entering into an agreement with tliem, and 
rendering them some compensation. For a consider¬ 
able time after die conquest of Canada, die wdiole of 
the western part of the Upper Province, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few military posts on die frontier, and a 
extent of die eastern part, was in their occupa¬ 
tion. As the settlement of the country advanced, and 
die land was required (or new occu^iants, or the pre¬ 
datory and revengeful habits of the Indians rendered 
their removal desirable, die British Government made 
successive agreements with them for the surrender of 
portions of their lauds. The compensation was some¬ 
times made in die shape of presents, consisting of cloth¬ 
ing, ammunition, and objects ailapted to gratify a savage 
taste ; but more frequently in the shape of permanent 
annuities, payable to the tribe concerned, and their 
descendants forever, eidier in goods at the current 
price, or in money at the rate of ten dollars (j£2 10s.) 
for each member of the tribe at the time of the ar¬ 
rangement. 

Of these agreements the Commissioners submit in the 
Apjiendix (66 and 67) a Sche<lule, showing die date, 
the tribe, the extent of the surrender, and the amount of 
com^iensation. 

As these transactions have been made the subject of 
reproach to the Government, and a ground for sub¬ 
sequent claims on behalf of the Indians, it may be. pro¬ 
per here to ofler a few remarks on the subject. 

It has been alleged that these agreements were un¬ 
just, as dispossessing die natives of their ancient terri¬ 
tories, and extortionate, as rendering a very inade¬ 
quate cj>mpensatton for the lands surrendered. 

If, however, the Government liad not made arrange¬ 
ments for die voluntary surrender of die lands, llie 
white settlers would gradually have taken [losscs- 
sion of them, without offering any compensation wliat- 
ever ; it would, at diat time, have been as impossible to 
resist the natural laws of society, and to guard the In¬ 
dian Territory aga inst the encroachments of the whites, 
as it would have been impolitic to have attempted to 
check the tide of immigration. The Government, diere- 
fore, adojited the most Immane and the most just course, 
in inducing tho Indians, by offers of compensation, to 
remove quietly to more distant hunting grounds, or to 
confine lliems^vos within more limited reserves, in¬ 
stead of Iciiving them and the white statlers exposed to 
rhe Inirnu’s of a protracted struggle for ownership. The 
wisdom and justice. this course is most strongly re- 
commendeii by Vattcl,inhisLaw ol'Nations, from which 
die following passage is an detract:— 

There w atwther celebrated question to which die 
‘‘ disc/ivery of the new world has princifxilly given rise. 
“ It is asked whctiier a nation may lawfully take pos- 
session of some part of a vast country in which there 
are none but erratic nations, whose s»;anty |K)pulation 
is incapable of occnpyi>>g the whole. ? We have al- 
“ ready ob^rved, in e.sUiblishingthcobligation locuUi- 
“ vate the earth, that these nations cannot exclusively 
** appropriate to themselves more land than they liave 
“ occasion for, or more than they are able to settle and 
cultivate. Their unsettled habitation in those im- 
mense regions, cannot be accounted a true and legal 
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possession, and the people of Eurojie, too closely jient rRKW ^ 

up at home, fimling land of which Uie Savages stoo<! ^ '' 

in no jiarticular need, and of which they made no uc- Mnnii 
tual and constant use, were lawfully eiititlcHl to take 
“ jiosscssion of it and to settle it with Colonies. The 
“ earth, as we have already observed, Ijelongs to mankind 
** in general, and was designed to furiiisli them with 
5 uhsi«stenee. If each nation had from (he lieginning 
“ resolved to appropriate to ilsvdfa vast country, tliat the 
“ people might live only by hunting, lishing and wild 
“ fruits, our glolic would not lie sufficient to maintain a 
“ tenth part of its present inhnhiiants. We do not, tliere- 
“ fiire, deviate from (he views of nature, in condning 
“ the Indians within narrower limits. How-ever, we 
“ cannot help praising tfie moderation of the English 
Puritans, who first settled in New Englaml, who, 

“ notwitlistanding their being furnished with a clmrter 
“ from their Sovereign, purchased of the Indians the 
“ lands of which (hey intended to take possession. Tills 
“ laudable example was followed by William Penn, and 
the Colony of Quakers that he couducU'd to Penn- 
** sylvania." 

Nor can the friend of tlie Indian claim (or him a 
monetary compensation bsisetl on tlie present value of 
the land, W'hich has been crcattHl solely by (he presence 
and industry of llie while settlers. Its only value to the 
denizen of the forest, was as a hunting grouwl, as the 
source of hU supply of game and furs. Of the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, he then knew nothing. The progress 
of settlement, and the consequent tlcsiruclion of the 
forests, with the operations of (la? lumlairer, and fur tra¬ 
der, Was shortly aliout to destroy this valvie; in every 
case the Indians had cither the op^jorl unity of retreating 
to more distant hunting grounds, or (hey were left on 
pari of their old jiossesHions, with a reserve supposed 
at the time to he adequate to all their wants, and greatly 
exceeding their requirements as cultivators of the soil 
at the present day, to w Inc h were added the range of 
their old liaunts, until they be<-ame actually occupied 
by settlers, and in many cases, an annuity to thcmselviis 
and their des<'enden(s forever, which was equivalent at 
, least to any benefit they derived from the possession of 
i the lands. 

[ If subsequent events have greatly enhanced tho value 
of their lands, it has Ix^cn in consequence of the spticdy 
and jicaceahle settleiiKUit of the country, by means, 
chiefly, of the agreements in questitin, and the Indians 
i arc now in possession of advantages which far exceed 
those of the surrounding white population, and which 
afford them the means, undera projx.T system of mental 
improvement, of obtaining independence, an«l even opu- 
I lence. 

These agreements have been faithfully observed by 
both parties. Tlie Indians have not disputed (he title 
t)f the Crown to the lands, which they have surren¬ 
dered ; and the anauitics have alw'^ays lieen the 
first charge upon the revenue derU'ed from the «ilc of 
Crown Lands, and liave been punctimlb^ paid up fo 
i/ie present time. 

From the earliest periotl of the connexion betweim 
the Indians and the British Government it has lx*en 
customary to distribute annually certain presents, con- 
sisting chiefly of clothing and ammunition. It do<‘s 
imt clearly apjiear how and when this practice arose. 

In a memorial of the Seven Nations to the. Governor 
of Lower Canada, in 1837, they assert that it was 
commenced by the French Government.* The object 

* “ Father, thest; prenentoj (sineo wo are taught to call them by 
that name,) aro not in fact proaonta. They are a sacred debt coit- 
Jracled by the Govemmont, under iho promise made by tho Kings , 
f>f France to our forefathers, to indemnify them fur the lands they 
hml given up, confirmed by the Kings of England since the cession 
of the country, and, op to this time, ponctualiy paid and acquitted,” 

—Part papers, \'Hjk Jane, 1859 ; Ao. 323, /xijie C2. 
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(IliKE.) l>eriof{ was douittless in (he lirsl iiistanec to 

' , conciliate the Intiians, to ensure (heir services, and to 

iuUi Mart li. waiils as M'arriors in (he liehl: and after¬ 

wards, in times of peace, to secure, their alle«riance 
towards (he Britisli Oown, ami th»!ir good will and 
peaceful lx.*havioar lOAvards the wliite selllers. 

'Hte practice has continued lo the present time, 
partiv owing to a reiievtuil of the occasions wliicli fast 
led to it; partly to repeated, but ajjpan’ntly unau- 
thoriwid, declarutitnis of oflicers of the (ioveinmont, 
that the system shtmlil for ever he maintained ; and 
partly to the apprelieiision lliat its snd<kn discontin¬ 
uance would Cioise inconvenieiicii atul hardships to a 
large portion of the race within the Province. 

Tlie Britisl* Cov'ernment have always considered 
the Indians to he under Uieir special charge. In the 
[/■iwor Province the (ril>es were early converted and 
collected in seitlcmcnts l)y the .Tesuits, who received 
large, grunts of land from the Frencli Crown for this 
servil e. Upon tie; Coiupiest, the Crown took posses¬ 
sion of these e-slates, and thus cut oil'any furtluu* bene¬ 
fit which the Indlairs might have derived from them. 
In the Upper Province, however, Christianity atul 
civilization had, until a recent period, made little {)ro- 
gress among them. I'hey were an untaught, uuwutry 
race, among a populalton ready and able to fake every 
advantage of them, Tlafir lands, their presents and 
annuities, the ])roduce of the chase, their gun.s and 
clolhing, whatever thi'V possessed of value, were oh- 
jicts of temptation to the needy settlers and the un¬ 
principled trader, lo wliotn their ignorance of com¬ 
merce and of the English language, and their remark- 
ahlo foiulne.ss for spirits, yielded t!)em an easy prey. 
Hence it became necessary for the Government to 
interfere. Laws were passed to prevent or limit 
trading with tiiem—to hinder the sale of spirits to 
them—to exclude white.s from (heir settlements—and 
lo restrain encroachments upon their land.s Officers 
were appointed at the princijial Indian settlements, to 
enforce these law.s, and to communicate between llie 
tribes and the Government; to attend to the distri¬ 
bution of their presents and annuities; to prevent dis¬ 
cussion ; and, generaliy, to maintain the authority of 
the Government among the irihos. 

The system of dealing vvltli tliem was essentially 
military. For a long limi' they were under the head 
of the military di.'partment, and were considereil and 
treated as military allies or slipeiidiarics. 

f/Utlc wuvs done hv tl>c Go\ ernment to rai.se their 
mimlal and moral comhtion. In Jjowu'r Canada the 
Roman Chuholic xMissioiiai ies, originul!) oupoijUed by 
the .Ie.snits, were maiutaiued. in Upper Canada, 
until a very late period, iv.-ither Missionary uor Scljool- 
uiaster was appointed. Tiic omission was in later 
vruirs supplicul by various religions Socictii's, whose 
efforts have in many iuslatices met with signal suerress, 
and witliin a suH more re'!enr period the. (Ii>verruneu( 
has ilirecfed its attention to the same ohj >et. 

As (he Indian Lantl> were held in eoinnion, and 
(he title to tiu-n^ was vested it\ the Crowm, as fhcir 
Guarrlian, th(^ Imliaus wore exeliukal iVoin all political 
lights, (im (enure of wifa h depouded ujion an eNtmit 
of iutere.st, not ootderrod ujtou them l>y’ the Crown. 

'fheir inability alsi> to e.ouHX'te with their white 
brethren debarred them, in a gn ai measure, from the 
eui!»vm«*nt ol’ civil rights, w^’iilo the policy of the Go¬ 
vernment led to the belief ihai they did not In fact' 
possess them.* 

• Tlu' ri'Ctii'tts »'.f t!.o (‘•oaU nf Jnstlcv fiiriiish «’vi- 

iK'iiee ttiat tiie liuliiins uo- aon'iiali). t... lunl enjoy slivj j'rnieclinn 
.'i; Unit tin! eivii lui.l ';i.vs ol' Oio rrovin>'c.. Tifal limy 

K':iy itt. hikI lue lo, ttU tite politu-iil I'riVilt'gvb vi' l!;c 
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j; They w-ere thus left in a state of tutelage, wdnch (EEE 
j although devised for their protection and benefit, has a 
I in the event proved very detrimental to tlieir intere.sts, ^th Mao 
' by encouraging llmm to rely wholely upon the support 
■ and advice of the Government, and to neglect the ojr- 
{ jrnrtunities wdiich they Iiave possessed of raising them- 
I selves from the state of dependence to tho level of the 
' surrounding population. 

I It i.s easy, at the present day, on looking hack, to 
i trtfcc llie error of the Government, and its evil conse- 
i (juences; but it is only just to ol>serve that the system 
! was in accordance w^itli the legislation of the times, 
i Tlic regenerative powTr of religion and education was 
i not (hen as now ajipreciated. '^I'ho cflects of civiliza- 
’ tion, and the necessities arising out of it, were not 
foreseen. The information of the imperial Govern- 
nncril wms very imperfect. It was not easy nor safe 
rashly to change a mode ol treatment to which the In¬ 
dians had become accustomed, and thus llie Kystern 
I has lieen allowed to continue vip to the jiresent time, 
long after (he Government has Ixicome aware of its^ 
imperfections and inconveniences. 

I It must also be acknowledged that the system wa.** 
never fully carried out. Tlie jirotection whicli the 
Government iutendiul to throw over (he Indians was 
not anil rould not he suniciently maintained. No su- 
, pervision w'as adeipiati; to guard so many detached 
j and distant hund.s from tlie evils infficted on them hy 
their white neighbours, aided by their owm cupidity 
. and love of spirits. Their lands w^^rc encroached upon, 
froquentlywith their owm conwmt, l)ought with a bribe 
: to the Cliief. Their complaints were often adjudicated 
uiioii by parties interested in despoiling them, or pre¬ 
judiced agivinst them ; and thus a system, erroneous in 
itself, became more hurtful from its riecessarily imper- 
i feet development. Of late years, however, the Go¬ 
vernment lias become sensible of tlie necessity for 
1. introdui'ing some change in this policy. 

|S The Commissioners have not hud an opiK)rtunity, 
i and they did not consider it necessary, to examine tlie 
: official correspondence prior to the year 1827 ; hut 
, substKjuent to that date they find abundant evidence of 
; the desire, of successive Secretaries of State to ascer- 
' tain (he (condition of the Indians, and to suggest raea- 
; sures for their benefit, with a reciprocal spirit on the 
j part olTlie .several Governors of both Provinces. This 

i coi’resjKmdenci*, wdiich up to tlie year 1839, lias been 
, laid before the British Parliament,* contains very 
; valuable infiairmtiou, particularly w'ith regard to the 
jj Indians of Lower Canada; and conveys suggestions 
j! and orders from the Seeretarv of State, which, if acted 

upon, would already have done much towards raising 
■, (he condition and chartteter of the Indians, and which, 
j! it is pfi!.sumed, havelx.a’n neglected only on account of 

ii the more pressing matters arising out of the disturbed 
j' stale of the tw'O Provinces. 

|i . ' 

■Fhe C;>mirj!Ssioriers deem it of importance to give a 
’ brief summary of this (;orre.spondcnc<‘, us it e.vhihiLs the 
' views of the GovtTnnieai, atul vindicates it from the 

I; xhiu.'K xhoa iialiviiitiully pis.^osscit <>f tlie riea:-v<!iiry qualification.*? 
jj aiivv bo iiifiTrc.t iVosu ij;o fiict. I.hni Julia liiiuit, an Indian Chief 
j! of I'll! six natb*ns was tlwtwl r. Moinixir of the l.r-j^shitive Assun- 
■: illy of Cuimda. 'i'Jie subsequent ioss of his M'at in that 

luiJy, wa-> tvi'a.siono.l in <;ens('>ui.oic‘(! «;f his ma jpossessiiifir surticUfiit 
!: I'lioid j)roi>crlv, uud not on uowiunt of hi.s orij^in. .vh*. Justice 

Miteauiav’s, and Sli*. x\rtorfH>y t .oneral Ojjdoa’s opinions on this 
.'.nbjfct art- given in the No. ‘JS. 

* ilelui-ii toscivnrai addi't'sPi'SIlisMujesty rehitingtothcAbnri- 
, ginai I'nltf*? iu Noriii xVincricu, &c. Ordered tube printed by the 
i iroiisc of C<irmuou'», 4fli August, 1834, No. C17. 

■ Copies or oMrui ts of porrespondenoG since 1st Apii! 18315, be- 
j twwti tlie ISGcn-fary of (itate fur ihe Odoiiit'S, and the Governtirs 
i of die Ih'iiisb Noi'th iVuiGiicJtn Provinces respncling the Indians 
in Uivo' Provii'Ces. Orthjrcd to bo printed by the iioust! of Com- 
ir.oiis, f7lh Juno, 183y. No. 32.'». These Docntnenls will benoo- 
foi wtird be I'efei’i td to as i'iirl. i’uporf-:, 1834 or 18S0. 
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imputation of intlifiTerence to the welfare of the Indian -t 
race, while it points out many of the remedies which 
it will be tlicir duty to recommend, and enables them j 
to claim the bygone sanction of offi<^ers of distinguished 
Ixjnevolence and exiterience, 

I’arl. Tapers, It appears that Earl Bathurst, the Co- 
;p. 7,1834. loflial Secretary in the year 1823, and i 

ib. p. 5. Viscount Goderich, holding the same of- j 
lice in 1827, contemplated a reduction of the Indian 
Department, with a view to its ultimate abolition, j 
Lord Goderich suggested the commutation of all pay- 
meats then made in goods, including the annuities and 
presents, into money. 

Ib. p. 6. Xhe Earl of Dalhousie, w’ho, as Com¬ 
mander of the Forces, had the superintendence of the 
Indiana in both Provinces, objected strongly to this I 
change, the mischief of which is clearly pointeil out in jj 
otlier parts ol this correspondence, and will be here¬ 
after noticed. * 

Ib. p. 22 , jn 1828, Lord Dalhousie furnished a j 
detailed Report upon the condition of the several bands j 
of JndiaiKS in both Provinces, prepared by Mayir Gen¬ 
eral Darling, who, in-his capacity of Military Secre¬ 
tary, had for many years been in charge ol‘ tiic Indian j 
Department. I 

As this information wa.s obtained by personal inves- i 
ligation, and no refereme is made to any former Re¬ 
ports, it is p.robable that this is the earliest document ; 
received by the Government, which contains any tie- ij 

tailed statement relative to the tribes. I 

lb. p. 26, 27. General Darling pointed out the ne- 
cessily of more active steps to civilize and educate the ^ 
Indians, and suggested the substitution of stock and j 
ugricultural implemenUs, for t!ie goods given them in 
payment of their annuities. 


“ 2d. To make such provision for their religious 
“ improvement,education, and instruction in husbandry, 
“ as circumstances may from time to time require. 

“ 3il. To afford them such assistance in building 
“their houses, rations, and in procuring such seed and 
“ agricultural implements as may be necessary, commut- 
“ ing, when practicable, a portion of their presents for 
“ the latter. 

“ 4lh. To provide active and zealous Missionaries 
“ for the Indians at iho Bay of Quinte andGullltmbury, 
“ and to send V^’^esleyan Missionarie.s from England to 
“ counteract the antipathy to the Established Church, 
“ and other objectionable principles, which the Metho- 
“ dist Missionaries from the United States are stipposed 
“ to instil into the minds of (heir Indian converts.” 

These suggestions, with the exception of the last, 
which was not noticed in tl>e reply, were approved by 
1 st Dec., I82'j, the I^ords of the Treasury and (he Secrc- 

Ib. p. 60. lary of State, but an order was at the same 
time given that (he wliole expense of the Department 
should not exceed £20,000. 

This limitation has probably been one of (he chief 
reasons w'hy the policy recommended by Sir J. Kempt, 
and adopted by the Secretary of State, has not been 
carried out on any systematic plan, for the greater part 
of this sum has l)een absorbed by the annual presents 
ami the expense of the Department. The mt>dc also 
in which the accounts of the Department have been 
kept, has left the Government in the dark as to the 
supplies applicable to purposes of improvement, and 
it mav be as.serted that the proposed scheme could not 
then have been undertaken upon an extensive scale 
with the means thus afforded, and with an establisli- 
ment organized for the maintenance of a different sys¬ 
tem. 


(It may be well here to .state, that the total number 
of Indians who then came under the observation of the 
Government, and williin the reach of its influence in 
both Provinces, did not exceed 18,000, and it has 
since decreased.) j 

Ib. p. 36, The above suggestion wa.s approved by j 
3d Dec., 1828 , Sir George Murray, who at the satue ' 
time divided the Government of the Tndian.s, and 
placed them under the superintendence of the Cover- ; 
nors of the respective Provinces. In (be same De- j 
spalcb, he called upon Sir J. Kempt to Keport as to 
the measures which he cun.sidt;rcd “ neccs.sary for the I 
“ moral and religious instruction of the Indians, and ' 
“ how far the labors of (ho Missionaries in this re- 
“ sped had been beneticial, or may require assis- j 
“ lance ; and whcihcr the measures wiiich have 
“ hitherto been adoj)(od for (he protection of the In- 
“ dians, in the lands arul [>roperty to which tluw arc 
fairly enliilei!, have been eircctiial.” 

16 May, 182'J, TIh’so enquiries were not dirediy an- . 

lb. p. 37. .swered, but Sir J. Kempt, in his reply, j 
propo.sed various n'ductioiis in tlu^ Depaiimrnf, ami I 
sugge.slion8 for the setticnicnt of the IiidianN, and llie 
distribution of the presents, and concluded ^Yilh the 
following rccommondalions ;— 

“ It appears that the most eirectual means of arno- 
“ liorating the condition of the Indians, of priunoiing ' 
“ their religious improvement and education, and of j 
“evcnluaily relieving Mis Majesty’s Go- i 
“ veriunent from the expense of the Indian | 
“ Department, arc— i 

“ 1st. To collect the Indians in cousidcrahle num- j 
l>ers,and to settle them in villages, with a due portion j 
“ of land for their cultivation and su])port. < 


In the meantime, however, Sir John Colborne, then 
Lieutenant Governor in irj)per Canada, had sought 
permission to apply tlie amount of tlie annuities to- 
Hir J. Kcnipt, "’‘’•‘ds huihling bouses and purchasing 
: 22 .June, 1829’ agricultural implements and stock for the 
j Ib. p. 5.3, Indians entitled to .such payments, who 
; might be disposed to take up a fixed alvide in the Pro¬ 
vince ; and upon leave being granted, he lost no time 
in introducing the change. 

j In the same year, the experiment of educating In- 
1 diaii youths, at a comirion English school, was conv- 
' menced in Lower Canada, by placing six Indian boys 
at a school at Cliateauguay, under the supervision of 
Major Plenderleith Christie, who has bestowed great 
attention upon the Indians, and whojse benevolent ex¬ 
ertions in their favor have been continued to tlie pre¬ 
sent time. This number was subsequently increased 
by Lord Sydenham to twelve, and the expense of their 
hoard am! edu<‘ation continues to be borne by tlie Go- 
; vernmcMit. 

I I'lic important c hange of transferring (he Indians 
' horn the charge of the Military aulliorltle.s to that of 
the Civil (iovevnors in both I^rovinces, was introduced 
I at this time by Sir (b^orge Murray, and the motives 
i 25 .JUIH', 1830 , wiiicli led to it are ably (le.'^cribed in the 
[ Ib. p. 87. f!>llo\ving extract from one of his de- 
; sjiatcbes ;— 

I 

' “ I consider this tlm proper opfiorlunity for bringing 

“ under your notice some of the opinions which I have 
“ formed with rcsfject to (he policy wide h has hitherto 
“ heeu pursued towards the native tribes living in the 
“ British territories in North America, a.s well as t<» 
“ point out (ho-se alterations in the system which I 
“ consider it will be proper to adopt for the future. 
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“ It appears to me^ that the course which has 
“ hitherto been taken in clealiiig with these people, 
has had reference to tlie advantages which might Ije 
“ derived from their friendship in times of war, rather 
“ than to any settled purpose of gradually reclaiming 
“ them from a state of barbarism, and of introtiucing 
amongst them the industrious and peaceful habits of 
“ civilized life, 

“ Under (he peculiar circumsfances of the times, it 
“ may have beea originally difikult to pursue a more 
“ enlightened course of policy ; the system may, per- 
“ haps, have been persisted in by the liome and Coh>- 
^ nial Go«vefnments rather as a matter o£ routine than 
“ ujwn any well considered grounds of preference ; 

“ whilst, on the part of the Iiuhans themselves, there 
“ is no doubt that its accordance wHth their natural 
“ propensities, and with their long established habits, 
rendered it more acceptable to them than any other. 
Nor is it unlikely (hat if, on the one hand, there ex* 
isted a disposition in the aboriginal inhabitants to 
“ cling to their original habits and mode of life, there 
was a pronenesHj also in, the new oecupa»is o£ Ame*- 
ricft to regarefthe natives as an irreclaimable race, 

^ and as inconvenient neighbours, wliom it was desira* 
b!e ultimately wholly to remove. 

“ Wliatever may have been the reasons which have 
hitherto recommended an adherence to Uie present 
“ system, I am satisfied that it ought not to he [>er* 

“ sisted in for the future; and that so enlarged a view 
“ of the nature of our connexions with the Indian 
“ tribes should be taken, as may lead to the adoption 
“ of proper measures for their future preservation and 
“ improvement,, whilst, at the same time, the obliga- 
tiorjs of moral duly and sound policy should not be 
“ lost sight of.” 

Ho then notices the favorable opportunity offered 
by the increased disposition of some of the Indians to 
alter their mode of life,—repeats a former injunction 
to encourage in every possible manner the progress of | 
religious knowledge and education generally among i 
the tribes,—expresses “ his decided opinion that these 
“ inestimable advantages should bo allowed to follow 
^ in, through whatever channel they may find their 
““way,”—recommends the substitution of presents 
likely to produce a taste for agricultural pursuits, in 
lieu of those calculated to keep alive in the Indians 
their passion for the chace and their warlike propen* 
sities, and advises their settlenaent in Townships or 
upon detached lots of land, in a manner similar to the 
European settlers. 

37 Jau., rsso, S'ir J. Kempt having objected to thu 
Ib. p. 98. Indians being placed umler the Civil 
Governors, the Secretary oi State replied that he sa\v 
22 March,1830 no gorni reason fbr not adhering to his 
Ib p. 90. original Instructions. 

From this time forward, therefore, a different system 
has been adopted toward.s the Indians, upon the ex- 
pre.ss authority of the Seeretary of State. A subse¬ 
quent correspondence shows that several measures in 
anticipation of these instrttetions had alrcadv been 
Sir J. Kmpt, ^^^tt unfortunately the dillicohies i 

20 May. 1830,’ already {Kiiuted out, and the un.s(»tilcd 
page 95. political state oFthe Province.-;, jiave pre- ; 
vented any systematic arrangements for <i»rrving out 
in their full spirit the benevolent intentions of the 
British Government. 

Vute last re- Sir J. Kempt proposed a schemo for 
foronoe. settlement and education in Lower Ca¬ 
nada, which was never acted upon. Siibseqitently, 
(he Earl of Gosford transmitted a voluminous and 
13 July, 18.37, highly Valuable Report of (he Executive 
P»rl. Paper*, Council of Lower Canada, containing 


1839, p. 25. various recommendations for the amelio¬ 
ration of the Indians, which met with the entire appro¬ 
bation of the Secretary of State^ who, in the autumn 
22 Aug., 1838, of 1838, authorised Lorrf Durham to carry 

Ib. p. s. the proposed measures into effect. 

The Conmirissiooers have already noticed the diffi¬ 
culties wdiich have been' ojpposed to the execution of 
these instructions, and which may account for no steps 
having, up to the present time, been taken for (he fur¬ 
ther improvement of the Indians in this part of the 
United Province. 

Li Upper Canada mm h has since been done in- 
furtherance of fntfian civilizsition—it is true that 
much more was required—than in the Lower Pro¬ 
vince. The number of resident Indians was double, 
ami many thousands more were wanderers in the re¬ 
mote and uninhabited districts. Almost all the tribes 
in Lower Canada had long been partially civilized 
and converted to Christianity ; the majority of those in 
the Upper Province were uncivilized and pagans, 
'^Ihc fijrmer possessed no annuities, and were depend¬ 
ent wholly on the Parliamentary Grant, (he inade¬ 
quacy of which, to meet any large increase of expen¬ 
diture, has been already potnfe<l ouk The latter 
were in the enjoyment of an annual income, payable 
by the Government, or derived from investments in 
public ami private securities, amounting to above 
.€C50a. ^ 

Hence the opportunitie.s and means for promoting 
tl»eir improvement were much greater, and successive 
Lieutenant Governors, prompted and aided by the 
Secretaries of State, and by the zealous and laudable 
exertions of missionaries of all classe.s, have conferred 
great and lasting benefits on the tribes within their 
juristliction. 1 heir efforts have been re.strit ted by the 
same causes as in the other Province. In both, it ap¬ 
pears that the Indians have now attained nearly the 
same stage of civilization at which their further pro¬ 
gress requires more enlarged, measures, and more active 
interference. 

The steps by which the Upper Canadian Indiams 
were brought to this condition are described in the 
official eorrespoadence. 

!4ih October, 1830 Sir John Colborne reported 

18 .‘ 50 , PaH. Iliht certain trilies, comprising a few' 
hundred'indtvidbais, bad been placed un¬ 
der the charge of a Superintendent of the 
Indian Department, and urged to clear a tract of land 
between Lakes Huron and Simcoe that he had di- 
ipccled houses to be built for them, on detached lots, 
and that they were cleatringgnound for farms. Agri¬ 
cultural implements had been procured for liiein, ex¬ 
perienced farmers had l>een engaged to instruct (hem, 
and schoolmasters apjxjinted to educate their children. 

Mr. Antkr- The successful result of this first experi- 
sTr J (^% 2 d described in an interesting Report 

.I«n.] 1838 . Superintendent, transmitted five 

J’ari. Pnjiers, yoars Subsequently,, to the Secretary of 
1839. p. M8. State.. 

Similar measures were reported in 18S0, to be on 
trial at the Indian .stations on (he Thames and St. 
Ciair. The result has been alike beneficial. 

The expense of these measures, which were sub¬ 
sequently extended by Sir John Colborne to other 
tribes, wa.s defrayed out of the surplus of (ho Parlia¬ 
mentary Grant, and their annuities. 

1833, the Secretary of Stale recom- 

’ P' ‘ mended (hat (ho charge for (he Indian 
Department in the Canarfas .should he submitted to 
ParlianK?nt in a vseparate estiim.te. Previously to this 
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occount of the annuities i>ayaWe for iands surrender- 
aotl* M»rob. f<l> na<< been yearly granted by the British Parliament j 
in a separate vote, while the salaries and pensions of (he [I 
t^cers of the Indian Department liad been paid from 'I 
the military chest, and provided for out of the army | 
fextraordinaries. This course being con.sklered irregu¬ 
lar, Lord Goderich proposed that for the future, the 
land-payments, or annuites payable for landssurrender- I 
ed, which were confined to Upper Canada, should be j 
charged on the Casual and Teritoria! Revenue of that 1 
Province, while the remaining charge, having been ori- \ 
ginally incurred with the view of securing the services I 
of the Indians in wars, for British, and not exclusively | 
cdonial interests, ought, according to His Lordship’s f 
View, to be provided % the Imperial Parliament. j 


“ the country is pledged to them; and whether any 
“ i)ad consequences are to be apprehended from the 
“ discontinuance of their supplies.” 

3. “ While, however, my present information leads 
“ me to believe that the immediate or early discontinu- 
“ an<^ of the annual presents to the Indian Tribes re- 
“ siding within the British Provinces, without a cora- 
“ mutation, would be unjust and impolitic, I am by ru> 
“ means prepared to admit that they should be indefi- 
“ nitely perjwtuated; and I have to request that 
“ you will direct your early attention to a considera- 
“ tion how far it may be practicable, consistently with 
“ gof^ faith, and sound policy, gradually to diminish 
‘‘ their amount, with a view to the ultimate abrogation 
“ of the existing custom.” * • * . * 



Ib. p. 140 . This arrangement was completed in 1834, 
when the annuities were definitely ordered to be char¬ 
ged on the Territorial Revenue. 

About this time, the project of collecting, at the 
Manrtoulin Island, the small band of Indians hitlierto 
scattered over the north-we.stern parts of Upper Cana¬ 
da, was matured. This island, which is situated on 
the northern side of Lake Huron, and is in extent, 
about 100 miles by 30, appeared well suited for the 
purpose. It was uninhabited by whites, and offered 
few temptations to invite them thither, 1'ho land and 
climate were reported to be good, the country to be 
well watered by rivers and interior lakes, and its nu¬ 
merous bays, to abound in fish. Sir John Collwne 
authorized the commencement of a settlement by the 
erection of several buildings, and made it the place for 
the delivery of the annual presents to the visiting In¬ 
dians. ° 

tn the year 1835, a select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Military Expenditure in the Colonies, 
reported tlie following Resolution;— 

That the Committee are of opinion from Pari. Papers, 
(ho evidence taken, and to which thev re- 9, p. i. ’ 
fer that the Indian Department may be greatly re- 
“ duced, if not altogether abolished; and they therefore 
“ call the attention of the House to the same, ami also 
** to the expense of articles annually distributed to the 
“ Indians, and whether any arrangement may not be 
“ made to aisjjense with such distribution in future, or 
“ to commute the presents for money.” 

In consequence of this Resolution, Ixird Glcnelo-, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, addressed’a 
Despatch to the Governors of lioth Provinces; the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from which will explain His Ibi<L 
Lordsdiip’s views. 


“ 4. With reference to the idea of . commuting the 
I* presents for money, His Lordship stated ‘ I am not 
“ disposed to question the accuracy under these exist- 
“ ing circumstances of the opinions expressed by Lord 
“ Dalhousie and Sir J. Kempt; on the contrary, I 
think it probable that at the date of their despatches, 
“ such consoc|uences might have followed from money 
payments to the Indians; but since that time consi- 
‘‘ derable progress, 1 have reason to believe, has been 
; made in the settlement and civilization of llie tribes, 
“ and it has been stated by persons to whose expe- 
I “ rience it is impossible not to defer, that it would be 
very advantageous to them to receive in money a 
“ proportion of the annual issue.s I have therefore 
“ thought it advisable again to biing the subject under 
“ the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and I have obtained their Lordships sanc- 
I “ tion to a commutation of the usual present.^ for money. 
* * • ♦ • • ♦ 
“ If, therefore, you .should tipon investigation find 
I “ reason to conclude tliat the well being of the Indians 
I would be promoted by substituting an equivalent in 

I “ money, in lieu of articles at present issued, or a por- 
! “ tion of them, you will consider yourself at liberty to 
i “ effect such a commutation,* ft# 

i ^ “ 5. Looking, however, to the moral and religious 
j “ improvement of the Indian.#, and their instruction in 
‘‘ the arts of civilized life, as (he principal object to be 
“ kept in view in our Intercourse with these tribes, I 
“ am anxious that your enquiries should be specifically 
directed to the practicability of effecting a commuta- 
;■ “ (ion of the presf.-nts fer some object of {permanent be- 
ji ‘‘ nefit and utility to the parlies now receiving (hem. 

II It was with this motive that agricultural implements 
I “ have of late been included among the presents; * 
|i “ but I hope it may be posisible to carry the principle 
ji “ into more extended operation. 


1. “ I feel hound, after much consideration, to ex- i 
press iny opinion, that the time is not yet arrived at 

“ which it would be possible, consistently with good 
“ faith, altogether to discontinue the annual presents to 
“ the Indians.” • ♦ * I 

2. “ Of the sum expended in presents, there is, I 
“ -however, a portion, which would appear to be placed j; 
“ under peculiar circumstances. It has often been re- i 

pre^nted, and lately on official authority, that of the I 
‘ Indians who receive presents from the' British Go- | 
‘ yernment, a coasiderable number reside within the ! 

United States, and only resort to Canada at the pe- i 
“ riods of issue.” ^ 

‘‘ I have to request that you will direct an imme- 
diate inquiry to be made into (he truth of this state- 
ment, and that you will ascertain and report to me 
under what arrangements or conditions, such persons 
have hitherto received presents, at what fieriods their 
change of domicile took place ; how f.ir the faith of 


6. From the Reports in tliis Department, it np, 
pears that not only among the more .settled and ci- 
‘‘ vilized tribes, but even among those inhabiting the 
remote Districts of Canada, a strong desire fur 
“ knowledge has recently been evinced in Upper Ca- 
“ nada, schools have ]>ecn e.s(ablished by societies and 
by private individuals, and are said to be well at' 
‘‘ tended. In Lower Canada, also, similar efforts ap-. 
‘ pear to have been made, though perhaps not with so 
tayourable a result; these circumstances, combined 
^ with the general docility of (ho Indian tribes, lead mo 
to hope, that a scheme of a more general nature 
“ would not fail of ultimate success. I cannot of 
“ cours»i, pretend to enter into the details of such a 
scheme; it is sufficient for me to impress upon you 
“ the readine.ss and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Go, 
‘ vernnient to co-operate to the utmost of their power 
“ in its promotion. With this view they are pre- 


t.u cnange nna oif«n ntnde tn the pre, 
sents, but part of the annuum in Upper CaimcUi had been expend, 
ed in Ui« purchase of such articles, ^ 
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“ pared, should you think such a measur e practicable^ i 
“ and if the consent of the Indians can o obtained to i; 
“ it, to sanction the application of at lea;; a portion of | 
“ the suitiS now expended in thepurchas. of stores and | 
“ present.^, to the erection of scluxd ho ’ses, the pur- | 
“ chase of elementary books, an<l the p; vment of resi- j 
“ dent school-masters, for tlio heneftt )f the Indian I'i 
“ trilies. Nor if so irnpirtant a commutation could be i 
“ effected, would they think it necessary to postpone 
“ its commencement from any consideration of econo- || 
“ my, in regard to articles which may have l>een al- ;l 
“ ready consigned to the colony for distribution, and j 
“ which might in such a case remain on hand. Upon ! 
“ this subject, however, I shall bo anxious to receive ; 
“ from you, at a.s early a period as possiMo, such sug- ' 
“ gestions as the means of information within your 
‘‘ reach may enable you to oflhr for the .guidance of * 
‘‘ riis Majesty’s Government. i 

“ 7. It remains for me to notice the expenditure on 
“ account of the Indian Department. Of this I do not 
“ hesitate to express my opinion that it bears an un- 
“ due proportion to the whole amount of expenditure 
“ under consideration. * * * * * From the evidence 
“ adduced before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Colonial Military Expenditure it would 
“ appear that the duty of distributing the- presents, 

“ e^en il’ tliut system, should be maintained, might he 
“ wholly performed by the existir»g Commissariat cs- 
“ tablishrncnt in Canada. If the distribution of pre- ] 
“ sents be not continued, whether by reason of their ■ 
“ commutation for money, or of the application of the i; 
“ price of them to purposes connected with education, ‘j 
“ the service of the Indian Department might still i 
more easily bo dispnnserl with. In this hrancli of 
“ the exjienditure I am inclined to think that an ex- 
‘‘ tensive reduction might immediately take place, and 
“ with this view I am anxious to direct your early and 
“ particular attention to the subject. 


“8. It is not my intention to make any reduction 
“ in the sum to bo required for the ensuing year, but 
“ it will at the same time bo distinclly Intimated to 
“ the House of Commons, tliat the Vf)te is only taken 
“ provisionally ; that steps are in progre.ss for ascer- 
“ taining the practicability of immediate reductions in 
“ the expenditure on account of the Indians : and that 
“ Hi.s Majesty’s Government entertain a confident 
‘‘ hope, tliatthoy will not be compelled in future years 
“ to make so large a demand for this service upon the 
“ liberality of Parliament,” j; 

This despatch le.d to the consideration of the whole || 
subject by the .Executive Council of Lower Canada, jj 
and to the production of tlic Report already referred i| 
to. It also suggested an interesting and somewhat ' 
memorable despatch of Sir Francis Head, in which he 
broached the opinion (happily almost unsupported by 
other testimony), that it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to civilize the Indian tribes in Ca- 
nada. luirrutive. 

Tfi<i immediate results were the reiluction of .seve- i 
ral officers in Lower Canada, and the preparation for | 
reductions in the upper Province, which, ho'wever, j 
were not carried into effect, in consequence of the out- ■ 
break in 1838. ! 

In Lower Canada the question of com- Ib. P. V. -ii, e. 
muting tlu) presents ibr money payments, was referred 
to tlic. Chiefs and was uneqnivo<‘ally condemned by 
them and all the Officers of the Department, 

On the point of employing part of their lb. y. 42. 
allowance towards the furtherance of their rt-.:igious 
and moral improvement, they urged that although wil- | 
ling to bo instructed, yet as their white, brethren in the j ' 


Appendix 

i Province were provided with the means of education /EEE.) 
i; at the public expense, they did not think that they a 

I ought to be called on to -give up a fiortion of their 20 th Mftrcb. 
I small allowance for these purposes. 

j The chief recommendatiorts of the Committee of the 
il Executive Council are embraced in the following ex- 

ii tracts from their Report, and from the Earl of Gosford’s 
•; Despatch, submitting it to the Secretary of Stale :— 

ji Extract from Ileport. 

j “ The Committee therefbro deem it tlicir duty to 
I “ express, in the strongest manner, their conviction that 
i “ good faith, justice, and humanity alike lb. p. 27. 

, “ forbid the discontinuance of the Presents, until the 
“ Indians sliall be raised to a capacity of maintaining 
I “ themselves on an equality with the rest of the popu- 
I “ lation of the Province.” 

Extracts from Despatch. 

“ The other principal recommendations of the Re- 
“ port are ;—> lb. p, 25 . 

“ 1st. The recommending, as suggested by the Cora- 
“ missary General, a dilferent kind of clothing to be 
“ distributed for that hitherto supplied, viz : something 
“ more resembling the European mode of dress. 

“ 2nil. Tlie substitution of Agricultural implements 
! “ for trinkets and ornaments, and the discontinuance 
; “ of the is.suing of lire arms and ammunition, except 
;j “ to old hunters, or such adult Indians, as shall have 
I “ become settlers in the forest. 

“ Srd. That the wandering Indians, about 125 in 
“ number, wh<» resort here annually for presents, sliouid 
“ cease to receive tltem after the ensuing year, unles.s 
I “ tliey clioosc to settle and cultivate ffie soil in some 
1 “ part of the Province. 

“ 4th. It deprecates the proposal for commuting the 
“ presents for money payments, as not ouly repugnant 
“ to the wishes of the Indians, but as fraught with 
“ mischief and degradation to the whole race. 

“ 5th. The Report next strongly recommended the 

establishment and maintenance of schools, in which 
‘‘ instruction shall be given as well in the rudiments 
“ of education, as in agriculture and some of the han- 
“ dicrafis, and the English as well as the French lan- 
; taught ; and to promote these objects it is 

: suggested for consideration, whether some of the 

! “ medals or ornaments now given as presents, might 
I “ not be converted into prizes for proficiency in these 
i “ pursuits; and wbetlier it might not be advisable to 
' “ make the gift of presents to Indians and their fami- 
“ lies, conditional on tlieir sending their children to 
“ such schools. 

“ 6th. The Report then advances to the considera- 
“ tion of a question of primary importance in conduct- 
“ ing the experiment for inducing the Indians to 
“ change llieir present for more civilized habits of life, 

“ viz: their settlement; and after adverting to the 
“ advantages and disadvantages of locating them in 
” separate ma.sses, and dispersing them over tracts al- 
“ ready peopled, recommends that compact settlements 
“ shouI<{ be formed of such as may he disposed, upon 
“ lands not very remote from existing settlements, al- 

lowing, however, those that may be willing to take 
“ separate locations elsewhere, to follow their own 
“ choice, and givirjg them agricultural implements, 

“ but no other description of presents. 

“ 7lh. The Report closes with some account of the 
“ diffierent tribes of Indians in this Province, and their 
“ possessions, and recommends that certain portions of 
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“ land Eihould be reserved in specified parts of the 
“ Province, for such of the tribes as appear to neetl | 
“ such an augmentation of their property.’* Some of | 
these and other minor recommendations, Lord Gosford 
at once commenced to carry out, as far as he felt him¬ 
self authorized without the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State. And he reports to the Secretary 
of State the measures he had adopted. 

As Sir F. Head’s views differ from the most compe¬ 
tent authorities, and do not appear to be supported by 
experience, it will only be necessary to state them in 
his own concise words. 

** 1st. Tliat an attempt to make farmers P* 
of the Red men has been generally speaking a com- 
“ plete failure. 

“ i8nd. That congregating them for the purpose of 
“ civilization ha.^ implanted many more vices than it 
‘‘ has eradicated ; and consequently 

** 3rd. That the greatest kindness we can perform 
towards these intelligent, simple minded ijeople, is to 
“ remove and to fortify them as much as possible from 
all communication with the Whites.” 

The practical re.sult at which he arrived was the 
general removal of the Indian tribes to the Manitoulin 
Island, and the cession to the Crown of the Lands 
which they had previously held in ditferent parts of the 
Province. 

In the impolicy of discontinuing the ksue of pre¬ 
sents, or commuting them for a m<)ney allowance, he 
concurred with the authorities already quoted. 

With regard, however, to the visiting Indians from 
the United States, he was of opinion, that the issue of 
presents to them might be stopped after the expiration 
of three years, which would give them time to prepare 
for the change ; and he recommended that a declara¬ 
tion to this effect should be formally an- Ib. p. I 28 . 
nounced at the next distribution. This suggestion met 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and was 
carried into execution. 

Id the spring of 1837, the Lords of the Treasury, 
with the view to enable His Majesty’s Government to 
determine what ulterior arrangements it might be ex¬ 
pedient to adopt for the purpose of encouraging the 
Indians to adopt agricultural pursuits, and acejuire ha¬ 
bits of settled industry, and of regulating the expense 
of building villages fof their occupation, issued the fol¬ 
lowing senes ol queries, wliich were transmitted to the 
Governor of either Province, and answered in consi¬ 
derable detail;— lb. p- 76. 

1st. The number of tribes and of Indians resident 
within the British Territory. 

“ 2nd. The pursuits of each tribe, with the number 
“ of fixed locations occupied by the Indians. | 

‘‘ 3rd. The situation of the locations of the settled | 
“ parties or of hunting grounds occupied by the other j 
** Indians. 

4th. The extent of lands set apart at the different | 
“ locations, for the use of the Indians, or of the hunt- !* 
ing ranges. 

“ 5th, The persons employed in the .superintendence 
“ of the settled Indians, or of the other Trilxjs, with 
“ the tlcsignations and salarie.s, and a summary of the 
“ duties they have to perform.” 

6tb. The number and description of the Clergy or 
“ teachers attached to each tribe or party, and 
“ 7th. Whether the expenses of the tribe or party 
are defrayed by the Parliamentary grant or from the 
laud payments, out of the Territorial Revenue of the 
“ Crown.” 


With this information before him, Lord Glenelg ad 
dressed Despatches to the Governors of both lb- p* «• 
Provinces in August, 1838. 

To the Earl of Durham, he Wrote;—■ 

‘‘ With respect to Lower Canada, the Report of the 
Committee of Executive Council leaves little to bo 
“ desired, eitlier as to the details of the question, or as 
“ to the principles on which it ought to be dealt with, 
“ or as to the practical application of those principles. 
“ The sentiments and suggestions of that Report coin- 
“ cide, not only with my own views, as explained in 
“ former Despatches, but also with those of the persons 
in this country, and in the Canadas, who moat inter- 
“ est themselves in the fate of the Indians. I have, 
“ therefore, to authorise you to carry the proposed 
“ measures into effect.” • • • ♦ * 

He desired a Report upon the result of the sever¬ 
al measures adopted by Lord Gosford, and witli a view 
of furnishing the Government from time to time with 
an accurate account of the state of the Indians and of 
their progress in the arts of civilized life, directed that 
a detailed Report on these subjects should be proposed 
and transmitted periodically. 

The early return of Lord Durham, and the more 
moraontous affairs which have occupierl the attention 
of his successors, will account for these instructions not 
having hitherto been executed. 

His Lordship concluded his Despatch with the fol¬ 
lowing three general observations. 

** 1st. It should be regarded as a fixed principle in 
“ any arrangements that may be made regarding the 
“ Indians, that their concerns must be continued under 
the exclusive care and superintendence of the Crown. 
“ My meaning cannot be better expressed than in the 
“ words of the Committee. ‘ They think it right to 
“ observe in general, that in the recommendations 
“ which they have offered, (hey assume that (he Indians 
“ must continue to be as they have hitherto been, un- 
der the peculiar care and management of the Crown, 
“ to which, whether under French or English dominion, 
“ they have been taught exclusively to Iwk for paternel 
“ protection, in compensation for the rights and inde- 
pendence which they have lost; until circumstances 
“ make it expedient that they should be turned over 
“ by the Crown to the Provincial Legislature, and rc* 
“ coive Legislative provision and care, ibe Committee 
“ conceive that all arrangements with respect to them, 
“ must be under the immediate directions of Her Ma* 
“ jesty’s Government, and carried into effect under the 
“ supervision of officers appointed by it,” 

2nd. I recommended (in a former Despatch) that 
“ although the modes of applying the money destined 
“ for the Indian Dej>artment might be varied, yet the 
whole amount applied to that service should not ex- 
“ ceed the sum actually voted by Parliament for that 
“ purpose, and certainly the strictest economy should 
be excrci-sed in the application of the money so yot* 
“ ed,—^at the ssame time, no real interest of the Indians 
“ ought to be sacrificed, nor any practical improvements 
“ deferred, on tho sole ground ol expense. From wbat 
“ source any necessary supplies for this object, beyond 
“ the sum annually voted should be drawn, may be a 
‘‘ question ; but ahbough it would bo inexpedient to 
“ apply to Parliament or an increased vote, resource 
“ might be bad to the Provincial Revenues, including 
” in that term tiie Crown Revenues as well as those 
“ of other kinds. There is surely no object for which 
“ those revenues can be more justly and legitimately 
“ rendered available than this,” 

“ It is to be regretted (hat in the porposals made tp 
“ the Assembly of the different Provinces respecting 
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“ the cession of tlie CroWii Revenue,, In return for h « 
“ fixed Civil List^ some stipulation wa.'^not introduced, | 
“ securing a portion of the annual revenue for the j»o- jj 
“ cial and religious improvement of ti e the Indians, j! 
“ In these cases, as in Upper and L< wer Canada, I 

where the negotiations will have to b !gin iU novo, 1 

it may he right to insert some provision lo that etfect, i 
“ Ibr in such cases it is clearly optm to he Crown to ! 
“ vary or add to the terras of the proposal. But even | 
“ Were it too late to take tins step, I ha ve no doubt 
“ that an api)eal to the justice and liberallt) of tlie local 
“ legislature, in iKjhalf of the Indians, would meet 
“ with a cordial and efficient return. 

“ 3rd. I would, in Uie same spirit, deal with the 
“ question of lands for the Indians,—however rigidly 
“ the rule.s respecting (he disposal of lands may be 
“ observed in general, and it is necessary lo observe 
“ them with the utmost strictne.ss, yet if in any case it be 
“ for the clear advantage of the Indians to depart from 
“ those rules, the departure ought without hesitation 
“ to be sanctioned.” 

To Sir George Arthur, who succeeded Sir Francis 
Head in the Government of Upper Canada. His 
Lordship wrote as follows : The Re- (Ib. p, 86.) 

“ port of the Committee of the Executiv'^e Council of 
“ Lower Canada so completely accord.s with my sen- 
“ tiraents, boU» as to the principles which it lays down 

and to the detailed suggestions which it recommends 
“ that I might well ab-stain from addressing to you any 
“ instruction except tliat of acting on that Report, in so 
“ far as the dillerence of circumstances in Upper and 
“ Lower Canada may permit. 

“ It is to be regretted that there exists no Report or 
“ account of the actual state of all the Indians in Up- 
“ per Canada on the plan of this Report of the Com- 
“ niittee of Executive Council of the Lower Province ; 

“ of the condition of some of tliein, accurate statements 
“ are given by the Missionaries most conversant with 
“ them ; but the desideratum i.s a clear and coinprc- 
“ ivensive representation of the pasition, number, ha- 
“ bits, circumstances, and degrees of moral and social 
“ advancement of each tribe! I must request you to 
“ take means to supply (his defect.” 

The Commissioners must here observe that (his Re¬ 
port, although subsequently called for on several occa¬ 
sions has never yet been furnished, nor has any periodical 
report on the state and progress of die Indians, which 
Hi.s Lordship in this despatch ordered to be supplied 
at least once a year, ever been transmitted. 

His Lordship dissented from Sir F. Hoad’s opinion 
that there was any f»eculiar inaptitude among the In¬ 
dians to profit by the doctrines of Christianity, or to 
adopt the habits of civilized life; but concurred with 
him and the Committee of the Executive Council of 
Lower Canada, in the necessity of separating the In¬ 
dian locations as much as possible from the white set- 
tler.s, and directed that in any scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of the Indians, the first object to be arrived at, i 
should be their location in compact settlements, apart, 
if possible, from the population of European descent. 
He adilod, however, that wdiere settlements had al¬ 
ready l>een made and land brought Into cultivation, 
Her Majesty’s Government would bo most unwiliing 
lo interfere. 

With regard to the settlement at Manitoulrn, Hi.s 
Lordshi]-, upon the represtmtations made against if, 
required information, and directed that special inquiry 
into their truth should be made on the spot, and the 
result be reported lo him. The empiiry appears to 
have been made, and a report was presented to the 
Lieutenant Governor, hut not transmitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State.—(See Appendix No, 25.) 


I The general principles by which His Lordship con- ) 

II sidered that tlse Executive Government should be ^ * 

I guided in its treatment of die Indian tribes, are stated CT'trZr' 
I iu tlw following exiracts i- 

( ‘I The ficst step to the real improvement of (he In- 
1 “ dians is to gain them over from a wandering to a 
I “ settled iiie.; and for this purpose it is essential they 
I ‘‘ should have a sense of permanency in die locations 
“ as.signed to them; (hat they should be attached to 
“ the soil, by being taught lo regard it as reserved for 
them ami their children by the strongest securities. 

“ Their locations therefore should be granted to them 
and their posterity for ever by a grant under the 
“ great seal of the Province, on such terms, and accom- 
“ panied by such provisions, as shall render them un- 
“ attachable by creditors, and inalienable either by 
“ the tribe or any occupant, without the joint concur- 
“ rence of the Lieutenant Governor for the time being, 

“ the principal chief of the settlement, and the resi- 
“ dent missionary or missionaries, 

; in this connection I recommend to your conside- 
“ ration the meaas of encouraging “ and promoting 
“ among the Indians the pursuits of agriculture. By 
“ seasonable and judicious intervention it seems not 
“ unlikely that the Government may materially aid 
“ that object. 

“ 2ml. The next important object to lie obtained is the 
“ establishment among (hem of schools, with compe- 
‘‘ tent teachers; schools affording elementary instruc- 
“ tion, not only in (he common branches of education, 

‘‘ hut in the rudiments of agriculture and of meclia- 
“ nics, and superintended by masters of competent 
“ knowledge, and of strictly moral and religious cha- 
“ racter. The requisite authority for applying to- 
“ wards purposes of this nature a portion of the Par- 
“ liamentary vote on account of the Indian Depart- 
roent, was conveyed to your predecessor in my des- 
“ patch of the 14th January, 1836. I have little 
“ doubt that among the missionaries who have so zea- 
“ lously devoted themselves to the conversion of the 
“ Indians, teachers for such schools may be fbunth” 

“ 3rd. In order to stimulate the exertions of those 
who attend the schoeds, it would probably be advan- 
“ tageoms, (hat periodical examination should take 
“ place, acicompanied by public trials of skill in agri- 
“ culture. On such occasions prizes should be distri- 
buted to those who have shown peculiar diligence^ 
or ability or who' have distinguished themselves bv 
“ regularity and good condurt. The consideration 
“ which would attach to those who obtained such 
“ prizes would be an incentive to some who miglit 
“ otherwise neglect the schools. 

“ 4t}i. The gradual conversion of the u.sual presents 
“ into agricultural implements. And the introduction, 
if possible, of a change in the dress of the Indion.s, 

“ would probably conduce to wean them from (heir 
“ former habits. In promoting .such a change, Iiow- 
“ ever, great care would be required not to offend the 
“ national habits and prejudices of these people, or to 
“ deprive Itiera too suddenly of any articles which by 
“ custom have acfjuired a fictitious value in their eyes. 

“ Still more carefully is it to be provided, that in ef- 
“ fecting ciianges of any kind, no room shall be given 
“ for any just imputation on the good faith of this 
“ country.” 

“ 5th. The penalties denounced by law against per- 
“ sons selling spirits to the Indian,s should be strictly 
“ enforced. 

“ 6tb. The instructions which you have previously 
received, and which are reiterated in this despatch, 

“ in regard to the title-deeds of Indian lands, should 
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“ be made known to the Inditms as extensively as |k>s- 
“ sible. 

“ 7th. The co-operation of the officers of the Indian 
“ Department, should 1*0 cheerfully afforded to (he 
^ Missionaries employed in the various settlements in 
“ any arrangement calculated to promote the common 
“ interests.” 


In consequence of this despatcli, Sir George Arthur 
directed the whole sublet of Indian Affairs in the Up- 
iwr Province to be thoroughly investigated by Mr. 
Tucker, the Provincial Secretary ; hut the attention 
of that gentleman having been called to other duties, 
the task was assigned to Mr. Justice Macaulay, who in 
April, 1839, presented a lucid and valuable report, in 
which, however, the consideration of the future consti¬ 
tution of the Indian De|)arlinenl was omitted. As this 
was one of the chief points on which Sir G. Arthur 
desired information, since he had reported to the Se¬ 
cretary of State that, “ it wa.s his intention to suggest 
“ a plan for remotlelling tlie w’holo Indian Dcjiart- 
“ ment at the earliest opportunity,” he. referred the 
report to Mr. William Hepburn, who liad for a period 
of nearly two years carried on the superintendence of 
the Department, but was not then connected with it. 
The Commissioners have been unable to discover, 
and Mr. Hepburn has not been able to supply a copy 
of the remarks and suggestions wliich he in conse¬ 
quence furnished. 

In the latter part of the same year, the Indian De¬ 
partment came under investigation, in consequence of 
an Address from the House of Assembly to the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, praying that he would order an in¬ 
vestigation into the business, conduct, and organization 
of the several public Departments. The imjuiry was 
conducted by the Vice Chancellor, Mr. Ju.stice Ma- 
cauly, (who had already reported on the suhjffct,) and 
Mr. Hepburn, one of the present Corami.sslont'rs. 

According to their instructions, they were to inves¬ 
tigate—first, the present condition, both in a moral and 
political point of view, of the different trilnjs, forming 
the Indian population: al8f>, the extent of their lands 
and annuities; and second, whether any alteration or 
amendment might be beneficially intnKluccd in the 
mode of conducting the Indian Department. The en¬ 
larged and benevolent views of the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor are shewn in the enumeration of the topics con¬ 
nected with the first head into which they were direct¬ 
ed to inquire; but unfortunately, owing, as the Com¬ 
missioners stated, to the very extensive and complicated 
nature of tlie first branch of inquiry, and tl»e remolencss 
of the sources of information upon which the Commitr 
tee can alone form accurate opinions, they were in¬ 
duced, while such information was in the progress of 
collection to confine tlicir first Report, which appeared 
in February, 1840, to the subject of the Dcjiartment, 
and they did not subsequently resume tlieir ialiors, nor 
have the pre.sent Commissioners been able lo recover 
much of the information at that time collected. 


The Report, however, was printed and ber ame pub¬ 
lic, although it wa.s never forinally adopted nor trans¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State, and its recommenda¬ 
tions were never carried out. 


At the Union of the two Provinces, Lord Sydcniiam 
combined end remodelled the various public Depart¬ 
ments, with the exception of that connected with (he 
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Indian-s, which, from the want of sufficient information, (EEK.) 

I and the many difficulties with which the whole ques- ^ ^ 

j tion of Indian Affairs was surrounded, he was obliged ^otb 
I to leave untouched ; but it was bis intention, whenever 
ii the state of the public business enabled him to apply 
!: himself earnestly to the subject, to reform the Depart- 
! ment. His general views, which coincide in some 
j; respects with those of Sir F. Head, are stated in the 
I following des^jatch:— 


i Government House, 
Kingston^ 22nd July^ 1841. 

My Loan, 

I liave. the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the 1st instant, No. 39S, on the subject of 
! the Indian Department in Canada. I beg to assure 
j your Lordship that I have given the subject my atten- 

ii live consideration, and I hope to be able to suWit for 
j your approval, a scheme for the consolidation of the 
j Department. At the same time the matter is attended 
j with great difficulty, arising from the peculiarity of the 
j duties which the officers of the Department have to 
{ perform, the extent of country comprised within their 
I jurisdiction, and, above all, (rom tlie system pursued 

with regard to the Indians, which, in my opinion, isof the 
most mistaken character. All my observation has 
completely satisfied me, that the direct interference of 
the Government is only advantageous to the Indians 
who can still follow their accustomed pursuits, and 
: that if they became settlers, they should be compelled 
ji to fiiil into the ranks of the rest of Her Majesty’s suli- 
j jects, exercising the same independent controul over 
their own property and their own actions, and subject 
to the same general law as other citizens. 

Tlie attempt to combine a system of pupilage with 
the settlement of these peojile in civilized parts of the 
country, leads only to embarrassment lo the Goveni- 
raent, exjiense to the Crown, a waste of the re.source.H 
of the Province, and injury to the Indians themselves. 
Thus circumstanced, the Indian loses all the gtxnl 
qualities of his wild state, and acquires nothing but the 
vices of civilization. He does notlxjcomc a good s*jt- 
tlcr, be does not become an agriculturist or a mechanic. 
He does become a drunkard and a debauchee, and his 
females and family follow the same course. He occu- 
I pies valuable land, unprofitably to himself and injurious¬ 
ly ly to the country. He gives infinite trouble to the 
f. Government, and adds nothiijg either to the wealth, 
the industry, or the defence of the Province. 

I I have, &r. 

j {Signed,) SYDENHAM. 

: Tlie Right Honorable 
I Lord J. Russell. 

ii Subsequently, but not until the Governor General 
ij bad again been called upon for the information iH- 
I quired by Lord Glcnelg, in 1838, the present Commis- 
jj Sion was appointed in the autumn of 1842. Tljcir la- 
j| hours have l)cen retarded by circumslance»over which 
•; they had no controul, an<l winch will be pointed out in 
a separate Report; but they trust that (he delay will 
have enabled them to give a more attentive considera¬ 
tion to the numerous and varied topics connected with 
thi.s im^Kirtant subject, and to mature their opinions on 
the measures which tiiey have hJ recommend. 

D 
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CONTENTS OF SECTION IL 

Past and present condition of die Indians,—General View. 

I.—Indian.s of Canada East,—Special View. 

1. Iroquois of Canghriawaga or Sault St. la.>uis. 

2. Do. of St. Regis. 

3. Algonqnins, Nipi.ssings and Iroquois, at the Lake of Two Mountains. 

4. Abenaquais of St, Francis. 

5. Do. of Bccancour. 

G. Ifurons of La .Jeuno Lorettc. 

7. Mienrnuis «.*f Ristigouche. 

8. Unsettled Tribes, viz;—Algonqwins of Tliree Rivers. 

Tdte.s de Bouie of liivcr St. Maurice. 
Anuilacites, Micmacs and Algojiquins. 
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If.—Indians of Canada West,—S|>e(;ial View. 

1. Six Nations, Indians of the Grand River. 

2. Dela wares, Chippawas, Munsees, and Oneidas, of the River I’hames. 

3. Chippawiis, Huron.s, Sliawnccs, and Mtiu.sees, at Ainher.sthurgh and Port Sarnia, 

4. Chippawa.s of the St. Clair liapids or Upper St. Clair Reserve, River aux Sables, and Kettle Point. 

5. Chippawas, Pottawalamics and Ottawus, of Walpole Island. 

G. Maniloulin Island. 

7- Mohaw ks of the Bay of Quinte. 

8. Mississagas of the River Credit. 

0. Do. of Alnwick. 

10. Do. of Rice, Mud and Bakain Lakes. 

11. Chippawas of Rarna. 

12. Do. of Beausoleil Island, Matr hadasli Bay and Lake Huron. 

IS. Do. of Snake Islaial, Lake Simeoe. 

14. Do. of Saugeen, Ijake Huron. 

15. Do, Big Bay, in Owen^s Souiul, Lake Huron, 

IG. Do. and others, in the Townsfiip of Bedford. 


PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE INDIANS. 

TTte earliest detailed information on the condition of tj the missionaries, who were not disturbed in their ap- 
the Indians to which the Commissioners have Imd ac- pointmenis, were not likely to initiate any. In Canada 
l‘iirliamentery v>ess, is that contained in (.General Dar- West, on (he contrary, to which the influence of the 
raj^rs, 18.34, ling’s llejxm, made in July, 1828, which Jesuits and Roman Catholic Clergy did not extend. 
'■ ^ embracifd the tribes in both Provinces, the Indians renjained, until a very recent period, in a 

No similar document ajipears among the juinted v<'- state of heathen barbarism. With the exception of 
cords, until the year 1837, of which date are the r<;- the Mohawks on theGraml River and Bay of Quinte, 
Parly. Pftpt.rs, pho.s <d’ thc two Governors, U> the <pieric.s and a .small Moravian settlement at E'air.ticdd on the 
1831), p. p. 21 put by the Lords of the Ti'ea.sury, and the i River Thames, which was founded in 1793, there was 
Hju .19. Report of the ComniiUee of die Executive ; not a Christian community ol Indians previous to the 
Council in Lower Canada. Those, howewr, wdll . present century. The missionaries of the Church of 
enable the Commi.ssio«ers in some degree to exhiliii ji England and tlie Wesleyan MiAhcHlist Church liave 
the jirocess of the several bands of Indians, uj» to the i since converted almost all the residenitribes,amlhave 
prc.sent time. j endeavoured, in some instances with much success, t<j 

imbue them with that spirit of inquiry, and desire for 
Ib. pa{re27. It is necessary to premise that there iq> ; improvement, vvhich, in all countries, peculiarly cliar- 
pcars to bo at present a marked dilliutmce between tlie ■; aclerise the Protestant convert. The Indians, too, are 
Indians in Canada .Ea.st and Canada West (Lower I less enervated by a long dopehdtnee on their misslon- 
and Canada). In tJic rornau- Province ilu; naiivc aries, and by intermarriage with the whites, 
tribes had, from a |>eriod as remote at the middh' of • . . 

the 17th century iif> to the Conquest, been under the ^ proximity to settlers of activity and enter- 

esiHHiial care and direction of the Jesuit Missimu.rics, exposure to deception and 

who collotvted some of them in the setlioments which i «mprmcipled of their neighbours, 

now exist, obtained grants of land for them from tl.c ^ aroused sorno of their dormant onergies ; and 
French Crown, to W applied to tluir education and ! circumstances, with the attention winch they 

tuviEization, and kicaincMhemse!.vo.s thedr instrimlors in i ^'«/« /‘-ceruly received from the Government, have 
so much of the knowledge and arts of life as thev I and kiiosvicdge, abovt^iholr 

thought it advisable to impart to them. These Indians [ odior Province. 

therefore early embraced (Niristianity, and becume 1 T'he physicnl formation of the red man in Ids na- 
mcrnkirs ot Uie Roman toHholic Cjuirc.h, zealous do- j (ivo .state, the sole inhabitant of his ance.rtral hunting 
\otecs at the shrine.s of their saitiis, and tkKule, but ! gnnmd.s, and stranger to the practices and vices oi‘ 
nuenbgbtonoilfoilowers of ibolr appointed missionaries. | civill.^ation, is ofilie finest description. Htd<d)t, .beauty 
Since the cession ot the Province to Great Britain, | of pnqiortion.'!, nobility of carriage, activity^ strcnmli 
wlu'n die Crown succecdeil to the Guardianship of the j, and sup|)Ieiie.ss, are its general characteri.stics. Tla^e 
Indians, ImJe or no advance has been made in their jj however, have all decreased with civilisation and the 
educalion am improvemtmt. Their . unversion being « {irogress of settlement, and the present race exhibit but 
already r-oinpleto, there was no strong incentive or cal) ij faint tr.3te.s of their former organisation, Intemne- 
for Iresli measures on the part, of iht.* Government, and i! ranee may be cited as the chief cause 
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(£££.) already been observeti, that the untutored In- 

^ dlan is inordinately fond of liquor. For this he will 
sacrifice every thing in his possession, and he seldom 
meets with compunction at the hands of the covetous 
and unprincipled trader. This passion fur liquor 
among the Indians, and its baneful effects, have led to 
statutary enactments making it an otfence, punishable 
by a fine of JC20, to sell or give liquors to individuals 
this race. Notwithstanding, however, all the ef¬ 
forts of the Government and the missionaries, intem¬ 
perance has been the red man’s worst enemy. 

The next causes of his physical deterioration have 
been the exposure and increased hardships attendant 
upon his hunting expeditions, and the alternations of 
extreme hunger and repletion, to which he is usually 
subject on these occasions. 

Formerly, the Indian, accustomed to the shelter of 
a rode wigwam, or to the canopy of heaven, and in¬ 
ured to the exertions of the chase, found little diffi¬ 
culty, and was exposed to little hardship in procuring 
the game necessary for his sustenance, which was 
abundant in bis native forests. But now, the game is 
exhausted in his old hunting grounds, and has become 
scarce in those far distant to which he is <>bliged to 
have recourse. He now hunts for the sake of the fur 
alone, to produce which he is often pledged to the 
trader. His experlitions become long and distant; his 
success precarious; his supply of food is often ex¬ 
hausted, and he is frequently exposed to the horrors of 
starvation, both by hunger and cold. The civilised 
Indian, tof>, who has been familiar with the warm log 
hut and other comforts of civilisation, and who quits 
these for a few months or weeks in the year, is no 
longer qualified to brave the exposure consequent on 
the chase, and their expeditions to the sugar comp; and 
thus diseases, numerous and fatal, are engendered. 
Consumption, catarrh, rheumatism, which, with scn)- 
fula, the consequence of insufficient or bad food, ex¬ 
haust the strength of their victims, and lay the seeds 
of disease and degeneration in Iheir descendants. The 
frequent intermarriages of blotxl relations in small 
bands, and the irregular connexions with profligate 
whites, are also stateri among the circumstances lead¬ 
ing to the same result. 

To these must be added the natural indolence of the 
Indian temperament, which, in the absence of the ex¬ 
citement of savage life, keeps n»any of his race in a 
slate of inertness, destructive alike to the energy and 
health of body and mind. 

The same causes, it is obvious, must have had a 
material effect upm their mental energies and habits; 
and it is a melancholy truth, that the example and en¬ 
couragement of vicious white neighbours have been 
among the chief causes of the deterioration of the In¬ 
dian character. In his native state the Indian is sim¬ 
ple-minded, generous, proud and energetic; his crafti¬ 
ness is exhibited chiefly in the chase and in war. He 
is generally docile, and possesses a lively and happy 
disposition. He is very hospitable, never refusing to 
share his provisions with the indigent, and usually 
dividing the fruits the chase with his neighbours. 
An Indian brave would rather die than commit on act 
derogatory to his character as a warrior; and a (rue 
me«licine man would prefer the torments of the stake, 
rather than violate the rights of his medicine bag. In 
his half civilised state, he is indolent to excess, intem¬ 
perate, suspicious, cunning, covetous, and addicted to 
lying and fraud. Tliese are not the fruits of Cbristi- 
anitv, and therefore it is evident that in such cases the 
mode of their treatment has been defective, and calls 
for alteration. 

With these preliminary observations, the Commis¬ 
sioners will enter upon a more detailed account of the 
several tribes in Canada. 


15 


INDIANS OF CANADA EAST. 

The last Return of Indians in Canada East, states 
their number at 3727, exclusive of a small body at 
the King’s Posts, on the River Saguenay, within the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, how¬ 
ever, never come under the observation and protection 
of the Government. 

There has been little fluctuation In the number for 
many years past, os in 1827 it was rejwrted to l>e 
3649, and 3575 in 1837. But it is states! to be at 
present on the increase from natural causes; the 
greater part are half breeds; in stime settlements there 
is scarcely a single pure-blooded Indian. At present, 
however, they seldom intermarry with whites, and an 
instance of less legitimate connexion is almost un¬ 
known. 

The Indians of Lower Canada, belong to seven 
tribes, viz: Iroquois, Algonquins, Nipissings, Abena- 
quais, Hurons, Amalacites and Micmacs, and occupy 
seven villages or settlements, viz:— 

1. Cauglinawaga, on the Lake St. Louis, near 
Montreal, (Iroquois.) 

2. At St. Regis, at the head of Lake St. Francis, 
(Iroquois.) 

3. At the Lake of Two Mountains, on the Ottawa, 
about thirty six miles north-west of Montreal, (Iro¬ 
quois, Algonquins and Nipissings.) 

4. At St. Francis on the River of that name, 
(Abenaquais.) 

5. Becancour, in (he River Becancour, nearly op- 
povsite the town of Three Rivers, (Abenaquais.) 

6. La Jeune Lorelte, nine miles north of Quebec, 
(Hurons.) 

7. Restigouche, on the River of that name, in the 
Bay of Chaleurs, (Micmacs.) 

These settlements and the lands which they possess 
elsewhere, are secured to them either by deeds from 
the French or British Crown, or from individual 
proprietors, or they h«dd them by long undisputed 
pofte'ession, confirmed by the Proclamation of 1763, 
already adverted to. They have all embraced Ohris- 
tianily, and profess the Roman Catholic Faith, with 
the exception of four or five families at St. Francis, 
who have been converted to Methodism. Almost all 
have their own chapel, or access to that of the village 
at which they reside ; and at each settlement there is 
a missionary either appointed by the Government, or 
by the Seminary of St. Solpice, for their special in¬ 
struction ; they are generally zealous and regular in 
their attendance to th^eir religious duties. It is consi¬ 
dered a great punishment when an Indian is prohi¬ 
bited, for any offence, from entering his church. They 
usually attend service once or twice daily, and it is 
stated that one of the motives for their regularity, is 
their love of singing, of which a great portion of their 
Worship consists. Their progress in religious senti¬ 
ment and moral conduct, is reported to varjf at the 
different settlements. There has been some improve¬ 
ment within the last two years, caused in a degree, by 
the introduction of Temperance Societies among them. 
The birth of illegitimate children is less frequent than 
formerly, bat an event of this nature does not cast a 
stigma upon the mother, nor upon the child, which is 
usually adopted into the tribe. 

As regards education, these Indians appear station¬ 
ary. In most of the settlements there is no school, 
and the attem])ts which have, at various times, been 
made by the Government and Charitable Societies, to 
establish Schools among them in this part of the Pro¬ 
vince, have been frustrated by the jealousy of the 
missionaries, who are generally opposed to the influ¬ 
ence of a Protestant teacher, and to the introduction 
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(EEE.) of the English language among the tribes. In some j 

^_^ settlements, however, the English solely, or the Eng- • 

aothMarck. French jointly, are spt>ken. In all, (heir | 

native language is retained and encouraged. The I 
aptitude of the Indians for the acquisition of know- | 
i^ge, is as great as that of the whites, or may even j 
in some respects be said to surpass if. Their qualifi¬ 
cations as artizans, are stated to !)e less marked than 
in the Upper Province, and the number acquainted 
with handicraft to be smaller. 

In agriculture, considerable progress ha.s been made 
of late years. Formerly, they cultivated only Indian | 
covn, vising the hoe and spade. At present, barley, 
oats, peas, beans and potatoes, are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, and each settlement possesses a 
greater or less number of ploughs ; several have 
adopted the system of a rotation of crops, and apply 
manure to the land, like the English and Scotch set¬ 
tlers in their neighbourhood. 

Moat of the tribes possess .stock, chiefly horses, 
cows, and a few oxen, but they are not skilful in the j 
management of them. 

One of the peculiarities of the Imlians, in their 
native state, is their proud aversion to labour ; hence 
in the early stages of civilization, they are accustomed 
to impose upon the women the greater part of the 
labour in the field and household. This continues to 
prevail to a considerable extent among the Indians of 
Lower Canada. A systematic division of the day and 
of the hours of labour, is not yet practised among ihetn. 
The Indian seldom leaves home in the morning before 
eight or nine o’clock, when the sun being risen the 
air begins to grow warm ; he (hen in some settlements 
goes to chapel, in others to his field, where he coiv- 
tinues at work during the heat of the day, for six or 
seven hours, leaving off at alxvut four P. M. The rest 
of the day is spent in idleness in the village, or in 
fishing and fowling, and sometimes in attendance at 
church. At times he will stay at borne all day, or 
sleep during the heat of noon-tide. 

The Indians have in general, no stated hour for 
their meals, except (heir breakfast, which they eat 1 
liefore they leave home. Indeed their language does 'j 
not contain terms for the periodical meal.s of civilized 
life; they are all included in the term ^‘eating.” ; 
Such as can aff>rd it, eat three titne.s a day, when 
they happen to feel hungry; but the majority'eat only 
twice a day, morning an<l evening. When ihey stay 
at home and have food at their command, they eat 
several times in the course of the day. ii 


Their health is generally stated to be as good as 
that of their white neighbours, and they are subject to 
the same diseases. It has been remarked, however, 
that Epidemics have proved more fatal among this 
race, than among the whites; but this difference arises 
probably from moral and social, rather than from 
physical causes. Since the year 1823 the Indians of 
Canada East have received advice and attendance, 
when necessary, from the Army Medical Officers, jq 
consequence of a regulation to that effect, established 
by the Earl of Dalhousie. 
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The usual number of children born to a married 
couple, is stated, by the greater number of anthorities, 
to be six or seven; the numlver reared to be four or 
five. The number among the wilder tribes, however, 
is less, and is reported not to exceed two or three. 

Few of them live in wigwams, except (he Algoii- 
quins and Nipissings, at the Lake of Two Moimtains, 
and some of the Iroquois at St. Regis, who occupy them 
temporarily during the summer season, when theif 
fields are at a di.stance from their fixed residences. 


Few, if any, of their national institutions and cus¬ 
toms remain, since their conversion. Their Fagan 
ceremonies and observances are abandoned. The 
rites of baptism, marriage and burial, are observed 
among them as among the whites. The possession 
and de.scent of property are regulatedby the .same rules, 
except that by provision of the Government, their 
land cannot be alienated from the tribe to which it 
belongs, without the consent of the Crown. The land 
is not divided among the members of the tribe, but it 
is not occupied nor tilled in common. Each member 
chooses any parcel of ground, within the reserve of his 
tribe, which he pleases, provided it be not already ap¬ 
propriated by another, and this he cultivates for the 
support of his own family, without the interference, ami 
secure from (he intrusion of his neighbours. This 
parcel he can bequeath to his heirs, or to any member 
of bis tribe; if he expresses no wish on the subject, his 
heirs take undisputed possession of it. 

The fondness of the Indians for hunting is stated to 
have abated considerably, owing, in a great measure, 
to the difficulty of indulging it. Formerly it was 
usual for the male adults to pass the winter in the 
fore.sts, in pursuit of game ; but now few, except the 
Algonquins ami Nipis-sings, already referred to as 
living in wigwams, and a few of the Abenaquais, 
continue the practice. A genera! view of the Indians 
of Cana<la East, is shewn in the following Table, a 
description of the several Bands will supply the infor¬ 
mation peculiar to each. 


TABLE. 


Names or the 
Tribes. 

Where Settljbd. 

g 

£ 

Q 

§ 

"A 

0 

Boys. 

Girls. 

< 

1 

From 10 
to 15 years 
of age. 

5 to 9. 

■B 

10 to 14 
years 
of age. 

05 

S 

o 

Iroquois,... 

Caughnawaga,. 

19 

247 

306 

6t 

67 

72 

53 

66 

64 

95.6 

Ditto,.. 












Algonqiiins,... 

Lake of Two Mountains,... 

3 

92 

116 

33 

23 

35 

20 

33 

19 

17 

29 

33 

26 

54 

6 

450 

333 

Nipissings,.... 

Ditto,..... 

4 

71 

85 

23 

15 

12 

17 

29 

7 

263 

Iroquois,.. 

Ditto,... 

9 

78 

103 

17 

19 

24 

22 

21 

23 

316 

Abenaquais,.. 

St. Francis,.... 

9 

91 

111 

14 

27 

32 

14 

26 

29 

353 

Ditto,..... 

Becancour,... 

5 

19 

33 

7 

5 

4 

2 

7 

2 

84 

Hurons,................. 

T.a .leiine I.nrnth-i 

6 

68 

56 

8 

6 


16 

13 


189 

Algonquins,.. 

In the neighhourliood of ? 

11 

16 


Three Rivers,.( 

3 

22 

84 

5 

9 

10 

3 

3 

3 

92 

T^fesde Boute......... 

River St. Maurirp 

3 


22 





j 

a ' 

m 

Amalacites, ) 



1 

10 

7 

6 

! 

3 

Micmacs, and >.. 

Uncertain,., 

11 

*4 

j 


11 

i 

1 n 





Alienaquois, ) | 

--- j 


Do 

_ _1 


: ^ 

0- 

! 3 j 

28 

180 

i 

_ Grand Total,... 

I 84 1 

866| 

1058! 

203 

220 

224 

179 

233 

234 

330! 


lb 
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1. IROQUOIS OF CAUGHNAWAOA OR 
SAULT ST. LOUIS. 


ParliaowD- This settlement is at Caughnawaga, a 

Endenea of City of Montreal. The village 

S^. of Indittn covers about forty acres of ground. It con- 
forty-ave stone houses, 1B2 wooden 
cou*. Apf>m- houses, and 100 barns and stables of the 
rfitiVW. 3 oatflatter material. The population is up> 
wards of 1100, but the number of In¬ 
dians entitled to receive presents is only 965, the 
remainder being half breeds, and, as such, excluded 
from a participation in them. In 1837 it was 932, 
and in 1827, 967, but it is probable that, in the earlier 
of these years, fewer precautions were taken to pre¬ 
vent an abuse of the issues. During the seven years, 
from 1835 to 1841, the number of Baptisms which 
took place was 413, averaging fifty-nine yearly ; and 
the number of deaths was 241, averaging thirty-four 
yearly. The increase, tlierefore, by the excess of 
IWrths over deaths during this period was 172. There 
is scarcely a pure bloodWi Indian in this settlement, 
Their general health is the same as that of their white 
neighbours. Pulmonary diseases are the most pre¬ 
valent among them. There has not been an instance, 
* at Caughnawaga, of an Indian woman living un- 
tntrried with a white man, for a long period. The 
birth of iliegitimato children has also become less 
frequent than formerly, and particularly since noctur¬ 
nal assemblies and dances have been abolished in the 
village; only one illegitimate child was baptized dur¬ 
ing the year 1842. 

The Seigniory of Sault St. Louis, was granted to 


the Jesuits in the year 1680, Pour coniribuer d (EEB.) 
la c^mrsio^ itutructicn et subsistence des Iro- ^ ^ 

quois.’* This concession was made by'two separate joth Msrob. 
instruments; the first from Louis XIV, dated 29th 
May, 1680, confine<i the grant to a front of two 
leagues; the second from the Compte de FrotUenac^ 
dated 31st October, 1680, made an addition to that 
front of one league and a half or thereabouts, by a 
depth of two leagues. The title deeds contain a 
clause to the effect, “ que la dite terre nominee le 
SauU appartiendra touts diffriehde d Sa Majeste 
lorsque les dits Iroquois Pabandonneront.'^ 

The Seigniory continued under the superintendence 
and management of the Jesuits until tlie 15th April, 

1762, when it was entirely and exclusively vested 
in the Iroquois, under the supervision of the Indian 
Department The terms and conditions of the new 
titles or declarations, under the Letters Patent de 
Tennier, dated 19 th December, 1827, are such as 
are usual, and have been stipulated in the grants made 
in the Seigniories heretofore belonging to tlie late 
order of Jesuits in this Province. 

The Seigniory is at present under tlie-immediate 
management of an Agent duly authorized, who is re¬ 
quired to render an annual account, formally attested, 
of the transactions of his agency, and to explain to the 
Iroquois Chiefs, in full Council, (in the presence of the 
missionary and Su^nntendant of Indians,) tlie parti¬ 
culars of tlie receipts and expenditure, and finally to 
transmit die accounts and vouchers to the Secretary of 
Indian Affairs, by whom the abstract is printed and 
furnished to the Indians. The following is an abstract 
of these statements for the last fifteeu years:_ 


ABSTRACT. 


INCOME. 


Wheat. 


iMinots. Pots.j Qts. 


From April 17, 1826, to Jan. 16, 1827. 

« Jan. 27, 1827, to “ 31, 1828,; 

“ Feb. 1, 1828, to “ 31, 1829, 

« «. 1, 1829, to « 31, 1830j 

“ « 1, 1830, to April 1, 1830, 

« Sept. 1, 1830, to Oct. 31, 1831,i 

« Nov. 1, 1831, to Od. 31, 1832, 

“ “ 1, 1832, to May 31, 1833, 

« June 1, 1833, to Oct. 31, 1834, 
« Nov. 1, 1834, to Jan. 31, 1836, 
“ Sept. 4, 1837, to Sept. 30, 1838, 
« Oct. 1, 1838, to April 17, 1839, 
« April 18, 1839, to April 7, 1840, 
Dec. 29, 1841, to May 8, 1843,’ 


J6l 

161 

116 

83 

144 

639 

343 

360 

723 

267 

62 

278 

180 

320 


Money. 


25 

60 

49 

48| 

25 

84 

181 

163 

234 

95 


177j 
164| 


123 17 


EXPENDITURE, 


Wheat. 


161 

161 

116 

83 

144 

553 

401 

389 

769 

258 

69 

251 

181 

320 


jMinots.jPots.j Qts. 

n 
0 
Oi 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Oi 
1 


Monet. 


27 

86 

34 

66 

23 

100 

156 

163 
219 

97 

62 

186 

164 
131 


T. I d. 
10 
6 
15 
11 
13 

3 

4 
3 
6 
3 

19 
9 

10 
2 


6 

0 

lOJ 

9 

3 

H 

1 

0 


A copy of the accounts for the last year is inserted 
at len^ in the Appendix, No. 86, with the view of 
exhibrting the nature of the transactions. In addition 
to these revenues the tribe is entitled to an annuity of 
£02 iOs. Od. currency, from the State, of New York, 
for land sold to that State, under a treaty executed in 
the City pf New York, on the 31st May, 1769, which 
the Chiefs receive in person from the American Au¬ 
thorities, and expend without the interference of the 
government. 

The quantity of land under cultivation in this settle¬ 
ment is about 2250 acres; in 1837 it W’as reported to 

) 


be 2230 acres. Tlie land is of inferior quality along 
the front of the tract. But in the rear concessions, 
and in those on the River La Tortue, it is better 
adapted to agricultural purposes. The number of 
acres cultivated by each family may be averaged at 
ten ; a few families cultivate from thirty to forty acres 
each, in those cases in which families have no land, 
they procure their subsistence, in summer, by the 
wages of the men who are employed in navigating 
boats and rafts down to Montreal; and in winfor by 
■the profits arising from the sale of snow-shoes, baskets, 
mocassins, &c., which they make up themselves ; some 
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engage as labourers with white settlers. There are 
not any who derive tlie whole of their support from 
agriculture, and many depend chiefly on fishing and 
hunting ; at present very few of the tribe pass the 
winter in hunting. The summer bunt lasts alwut two 
months, but it is only when they can obtain leave from 
the tribes occupying the north side of the River St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa, to hunt on their grounds, 
that they can pursue the chase, as they have no hunt¬ 
ing grounds of their own. Occasionally, they resort to 
the upper part of the River Chateauguay, near the Pro¬ 
vince line. Their attachment to the chase and fishing 
is stated to be on the decline. 


j^pendix 

Temperance Society was established among them by (EEE.) 
the Bishop of Nancy. The missionary reports that he —a— 

finds them much less addicted to vicious habits than 20th March, 
formerly, their morals are improved, and a larger 
number follow agricultural pursuits. For a few years 
this settlement was much disturbed by petty local dis¬ 
putes and dissensions, but during the last two years 
tranquillity lias been restored. The gallantry of these 
Indians, in resisting and defeating the Rebels who col¬ 
lected at their village in November, 1838, met with 
the marked approbation of the Governor and the Se¬ 
cretary of State, and W'as brought under the notice of 
the Queen, who authorized a special issue of presents, 
in token of Her commendation. 


Within the last fifteen years betw'een forty ami fifty 
families have commenced to till the land ; they at first 
followed die old Canadian mode of agriculture, and 
used only the hoe, which is still retained by a consi¬ 
derable number ; but others have adopted tlie more 
advanced method, introduced among their white neigh¬ 
bours. The members of the tribe own forty-live' 
ploughs, and forty harrows, with a number of spades, 
lioes, axes, &c. They appear to understand the use 
of these implements, and, with few exceptions, to take 
care of them. They possess 115 oxen, 172 cows, 
206 horses, and 344 swine, with some poultry, but 
unfortunately many of them perish in consequence of 
the Indians not understanding the management of their 
stock in the winter season. in the year 1841 tliey 
raised 2876 bushels of Indian corn, 950 liushela of 
oats, forty bushels of barley, 790 bushels of boan.s and 
peas, 2307 bushels of potatoes, and 635 tons of hay, 

A resident Roman Catholic mi.Svsionary, perfectly 
conversant with the Indian language, and paid by the 
Government, is attached to this settlement, where he 
has been stationed for a long period. There is in the 
village a substantial and spacious stone church, will) a 
steeple and two hells, and a Presbytery for the mis¬ 
sionary, also of stone; both buildings were erected by 
the Jesuits; and in the year 1832, the Imperial Go¬ 
vernment granted £200 for the repairs of the church, 
and in the following year a large bell was sent out by 
command of Her Majesty. The mi.ssionary celebrates 
the mass and preaches every Sabbath and Holiday, 
and there is daily service morning and evening,through¬ 
out the year; he also catecbi.ses the children dully, 
The Iroquois have every means of religioua instruc¬ 
tion, which are enjoyed by other Roman Catholics, 
and they are reported to be regular in their attendance 
at confession, and at the holy Communion. 


2. IROQUOIS OF ST. REGIS. 

Pailiamen- These Indians occupy a tract of land 
1 ^ 39 ,boufidary line of the 
distice of Mr. Province, on the parallel of 45® N. lati- 
Cbosely, Supt-tude, so that the southern portion of the 
of X York, 

Marcoux. Ap~ and the Indians occupying it are American 
^ circumstance has at vari- 

' ous times given rise to feuds and disputes, 

to which, since the Tteaty of Washington has now 
removed all doubts to tiie true line, it is very desii able 
to put an end as far as |K)ssiblo, by determining and 
clearly making out the lino of boundary throughout the 
tract; the village is wholly within the Canadian 
Territory. 

The portion of land occupied by the British Indians 
is of a triangular form, extending from the Peninsula 
of St. Regis, on which the village is situated, about 
twelve miles along the .shore of the River St. Law¬ 
rence, and Lake St. Francis, by which it is bounded 
on the north; along the boundary line on the south, it 
extends nearly fourteen miles; on (he east it is boun¬ 
ded by (ho Township of Godmanchester. Its area is 
about 21,000 acres. 

The village covers about thirty acres; it contains . 
seventy-nine dwelling houses, and fifty-one small barns 
and sta]>]e.s, all of wood, owned and occupied by 
Britisili Indians, and forty hou.ses and twenty-ei^bt 
barns and stables, also of wood, owned and occupied 
by American Indians. 

The number of Briti.sh Indians entitled to receive 
presents is 450. The American Indians are stated to 
be more numerous. In 1827 the number of British 
Indians was only 348, and in 1837, 381. . 


There is not at present a school of any description 
at CaughnawB^a, but five boys of the trilie are educated 
at the scliool at Christieville. In the year 1835, Lord 
Aylmer appointed an English teacher of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion to comfuct a school at this village; 
but, like a former similar attempt, on the part of the 
Society for Promoting Education and Indtistry among 
the Indians and d&stitute settlers, it failed, through the 
prejudices of the missionary to the introduction of the 
English language. The teacher was in consequence 
withdrawn m 1838, by order of the Earl of Gosfiird. 
There are not any tradesmen, strictly .speaking, among 
the tribe, a few may be classed as self-iaught carpen¬ 
ters and joiners, and nearly all are exjwrt in tlie use of 
the axe and saw. 

WitJi regard to their moral habits, the Superinten- 
dant states, that he considers these Indians to be very 
little inferior to the lower order of the French Cana¬ 
dian population in tlie District, 

The Chiefs and all other respectable Indians, ac¬ 
knowledge that their condition has been improved j 
within tlje last few years, and they appear to be very i 
desirous of advancing. In the summer of 1841, a j 


The increase, therefore, within the last six years, ha.s 
been considerable, and more rapid than in the preced¬ 
ing ten years. The number of baptisms during the 
last ten years, has amounted to 185. The number of 
deaths during the same period is not stated. The 
number of half breeds of legitimate birth, is stated not 
to exceed ten ; but it is probable, that this does not 
include the quarter breeds and others of still more im¬ 
pure Indian blood, and there is no means of ascertain¬ 
ing the number of those illegilmiately born. The re¬ 
sident Superintendant, however, estimates the latter 
at between thirty and forty. He reports that such 
births occur as frequently as formerly, in proportion to 
the number of the tribe. 

Besides the land at St. Regis, (hose Indians are alsi) 
the proprietors of nine Islands in the River St. Law¬ 
rence, and of a reservation of land, called Nalfield, in 
the Eastern District of the Upper Province, lying 
between the counties of Stormont and Glengarry, and 
containing 30,690 acres.* 


* TJjis is the e.xtent, according to the Eeport of the Surveyor 
Qenerftl, in the Report of the Indian I5epartnient made in 1837the 
extent of this Heserve and the Islands, is stated to amount together 
to 28,250 acres. 
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(£££.) These lands form but a small portion of the hunting 
^ ^ * grounds of the once powerful Iroquois Nation, and are 

aotU March!' supposed to have been occupied by this tribe since die 
first settlement of Cariada. Their title was originally 
a mere occui>ancy for the pur]^K»se of liunting; but it 
was recognized an<l acknowledged by the Government 
of France before tlw conquest, and was subsequently 
secured to them by that of England, in common with 
ail similar titles existing at the lime of the conquest. 

About the year 17G9> when the vicinity of the new 
settlement had retidered the tract in Lower Canada 
useless as a hunting ground, the Iroquois Indians, in 
order to turn it to advantage, leased out all but a 
Reserve of about 3000 acres, in small farms to settlers, 
for an annual rent, und since the year 1822, the 
leases so granted, have been ratified and confirmed by 
the Commander of the. Forces or the Governor. These 
leases are granted for periods varyitig from thirty to 
ninety-nine years. The reservation in Upper Canada 
has been nearly all granleil by the chiefs upon leases 
of 999 years, but the difficulty experienced in collect¬ 
ing the rents, led, about the year 1838, to an ofler to 
surrender the property to the Government of Upper 
* Canada, in exchange for a perpetual annuity ol £200, 
Halifax currency. The arrangement, however, ap¬ 
pears never to have been completed. 

Tlie management of the property of these Indians is 
in the hanrls of a resident Agent, who is also the Sii- 
perintendant, and a Committee of twelve chiefs and 
warriors nominated by the tribe. The accounts are 
made up in the same manner as those of the Caughna- 
waga Indians, and are annually transmitted to the 
Secretary of Indian Affairs, for the information of the 
Governor. The amount of income and expenditure for 
«ome years past, is shewn in the following I'ablc—the 
details of the last year in Appendix No. 87 :— 


In 1820, not more tlian one half of tlie tribe pro- 
cuixkI any part of the means of subsistence from tillage. 
Since that year, about thirty families have commenced 
to till the land for a livelihood j and at prestmt, there 
are not more than twenty tamilies who do not, in some 
degioe, support themselves by farming. I'hese de¬ 
pend upon a precarious subsistence procured by hunt¬ 
ing in winter, and by working on rafts and in boats 
during the summer. The women, also, employ them¬ 
selves in making up tlie skins of animals killed in win¬ 
ter, into mitts and moccasins, and In manufacturing 
splint baskets and brooms. Very few of the men fol¬ 
low hunting for a livelihood ; those who do, resort 
chiefly to the mountainous wilds in the State of New 
York, the neighbourliood of the Rice Lake, Perth and 
Riclmiond; and those who go beyond tlie immediate 
neighhonrhiKid to fish, generally frequent the 'niousaiid 
Islands, where the river abounds with eels, a fish 
which the Indians prefer to all others* 


Appendix 

(EEE.) 

2001 MiiT«h. 


In summer, during the seasons of planting, sowing 
and reaping, many of the Indians who have their fields 
at a considerable distance from the village, reside in 
temporary wigwarnsj but they return to their jiermn- 
nent residences in the autumn. Their mode of agri¬ 
culture, with respect to new lan«I, is invariably to put 
in as many consecutive crops of Indian corn as tlie soil 
will lK;ar, after which a rotation of wheat, peas an<l 
oats, until the land is <j[uile worn out, when they do 
not attempt to restore it hy artificial means, but allow 
it to run to grass or abandon it altogether, and select a 
new spot for tillage. Although the Indians do not 
make any use of manure, which they leave for years 
collected about their barns and .stables, this may arise 
more from the distance at which their plantations are 
from the village, and the consequent expense and trou¬ 
ble of transport, than to any disinclination on their 
part to imitate the example of their more enlightened 
white neighbours. 


Income. Expenditure. 


1821, 



£484 6 


£495 1 

H 

1822, 



398 IG 


398 16 


1823, 



not stated. 

not staled. 

1824, 



376 3 


$76 3 

Sk 

1825, 



409 16 

2 

409 16 

2 

1826, 



351 5 

1 

351 5 

1 

1827, 



308 5 

9i- 

306 5 

H 

1828, 



432 13 

9 

433 10 


1829, 



368 19 

9 

368 19 

9 

1830, 



362 11 

1 

362 11 

1 

1831, 



411 3 

3| 

363 18 

10 

1832, 



304 15 

5 

334 11 


1833, 



359 19 

2k 

361 9 

2 

1834, 



not stated. 

not stated. 

1835, 



320 6 

10 

336 4 

10 

1836, 



381 8 

7 

381 8 

7 

1837, 



461 18 

8 

460 13 

8^ 

1838, 



440 G 

H 

423 15 

Ok 

1839, 



390 13 

H 

417 16 

0 

1840, 



353 13 

8 

353 9 

8 


The reserve in Lower Canada occupied by these 
Indians, although rather low and swampy in some 
places, is generally well adapted to agricultural pur¬ 
poses, The average quantity of lan<l cultivated by the 
British Indians during the last ten years is about 500 
acres, and tlie average number of families during the 
same period was about ninety, of which twenty-one 
did not employ tliemselvos in agriculture. The ave¬ 
rage quantity, tlierefore, of land cultivated by eacli 
family, may be stated at seven and a quarter acres, 
exclusive of the prairies or marshes protiucing wihl 
grass, of which the Iridian.s cut large quantities. In 
1837, Uie quantity of land under cultivation was 361 
acres. In six years, therefore, the increase has lieen 
more tlian one third 


Their stock coasists of horses, oxen, cows, swine, 
and poultry, none of which are pmperly attended to 
during the winter; the consequence has frequently 
liecn the loss of half their stock daring severe and 
scarce seasons. A great improvement in that respect 
has been shown in the last two years by the introduc¬ 
tion of an improved breed of cattle, and by laying in 
larger stores of wild hay for the winter supply. In¬ 
dian corn, wheat, peas, ^ans, and oats, are the prin¬ 
cipal crops; rye anti buckwheat liave also been in¬ 
troduced lately. In the year 1841, these Indians pro¬ 
duced by their own labour— 

2293 busliels of Indian Corn, 


65 

do 

of Wheat, 
of Peas and Beans, 

225 

do 

364 

do 

of Oats, 

633 

do 

of Potatoes, 


liesides pumpkins, vegetables, apples, and some rye 
and buckwheat. Their agiicultural implements con¬ 
sist of seven ploughs, four harrows, three carts, one 
waggon, besides a number of hoes, scythes, sickles, 
pitchforks, axes and crowbars. 

The St. Regis Indians have tlie same means of reli¬ 
gious instruction as Uu>so of Caughnawaga. A French 
Canadian missionary, of the Roman Catholic Church, is ^ 
maintained by the Government at the villa^, where ^ 
he re.sides permanently, and devotes his whole time to 
the tribe. There is a large and commexUous stone 
church of about 100 feet by 40 feet, witii a steeple and 
two bells. This church was erected upwards of fifty 
years ago, at the sole expense of the Indians. The 
form of public worship is the same as that of the Cana¬ 
dian Roman Catholics, excepting that a greater portion 
of the service consists of singing, of ,which the Indians 
are passionately fond, nothing l^ing considered by them 
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Appendix 

( EEE.) ^ higher honour thtin admittance into the choir. In the 1] 
^ X „ ^ attendance at cliurch they arc more regular lisan many jt 
20 th March, white communitie.s; but this the resicic-nt agent atlri- ; 

butos rather to Iheir love of psalmody. '^I’he old j>eo- ij 
pie practice private devotion morning and evening, and |! 
on some occa.slon.s tlie young people of btdh sexc.s as- ( 
semble togetlier to sing psalms. j| 

From the earliest settlement of these Indians at St, jj 
Regis, a jteriod of about eighty years, no attempt was i! 
made by the resident clergy to estalili.sh schools among r 
them; and as often as the projtosilion has been made ij 
by Government or by individuals, it has been rosi.sUo! f 
by them. In July, 1835, through the exertion.s of the !! 
resident agent, Major PlcnderleUh (now rienderleith i 
Christie) of Montreal, and the, late Rev. G. Arclibokl, i| 
Rector oi Cornwall, a school was openctl by the Rev. ij 
E. Williams, a native Indian of Canglinawaga, cdu- i! 
cated in Connecticut, and seventeen children attended '! 
at the opening, the number continuing to !ncri;ase until j! 
it reache<l forty. For the sup})ort of the school JtlOO I 
was obtained from a Society in England, and books to i 
the value of £35 from a Society in New Vork, toge- j 
the)- with money and clothing to the amount of £75, | 
collected by private subscription. I’he Government i 
likewise allowed a .salary of £24 per annum to the i 
teacher, out of the Parliamentary Grant, Alxmt two I 
months after the school had been in operation, the r« 3 si- j 
dent Mis.sionary commamled the parc-nts of the children | 
attending the school to withdraw them irnine<liately, on 1 
pain of his displeasure and thp anatijema of thecliurch, 1 
which threat in a great measure proved effectual, as 
tlie number of scholars wa.s reduced to seven; with 
those, however, Mr. Wiiliam.s persevered, until the 
. arrival of the Earl of Gosford, who, upon the complaint 

of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal again.st Mr. 
Williams’ interference with Ins flock at St. Regis, 
withdrew his salary and the patronage of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the school was then closed, and has not since 
been opened. If a school were established with the 
co-operation of the mi.ssionary, a large number of chil¬ 
dren, from sixty to eighty, would probably attend it. 
The aptitude of the children to learn during Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’ .short stay, was found, generally, to exceed that 
of the white cliildren, considering that the instruction 
was given from English bL»oks, of which language, it is 
stated, they knew nothing. 

Tlieso Indians do not evince any inclination fi)r me¬ 
chanism or handicraft. 1 here have been two instances 
among them of a turner and a carpenter, both self- 
taught, who were tolerable workmeir. 

A steady but very slow improvetnent has been man¬ 
ifested in the morals of tlie St. Regis Imlians during 
the last twenty years, which is said to be attributable 
mainly to the example of their white neighbours, with 
whom they have more intercourse than formerly. The 
influenceof Temperance Societies has also been benefi¬ 
cial ; three-fourths at least of the population of the vil¬ 
lage have, since the commencement of 1842, Ijeen re¬ 
claimed from habitual drunkenness. They have not 
advanced much in piety or religious knowledge, and 
tlieir progress in industry has not been marked by any 
very satisfactory results. 

3. THE ALGONQUTNS, NIPISSINGS, AND 
IROQUOIS, AT THE LAKE OF TWO 
MOUNTAINS, 

Parliftmentary The tribes at tins po.st do not jmssess 
^Kvideneo which a revenue is derived, 

of Mr. Bapert have hitherto depended upon tlic cha.se j 
Hughas. Ap. for the principal part of their suj)}>ort. 
pendix Na 7. occupy a portion of the Seigniory of 

the Two Mountains, which was granted to the Semi¬ 
nary of St. Sulpice, at Montreal, for the maintenance 


and instruction of the Indians stationed there. They 
take ns much landn.s they can cultivjite without paying 
smy rent for it; but the quality of the soil throughout 
is very bael, the tract being a mere sandhill, and the 
produce bears no proportioi. to the extent occupied. 

The total number of these Indians is 1050, of whom 
418, including €2 heads of houses, are Algonquins, 
318, includijjg 90 heads oi hoirscs, are Nipissings-, 314, 
including bO heads of houses, are Iroquois, at least tvvo- 
thinls are stated to lie half breeds. 

As tlie Algonquins and Nipissings differ very much 
from tlie Irwpioi.s, in charat4ei and Imbits, it will be 
neccissary to describe them separately. 

The two former tribes lead a roving life, dw-^elling 
in huts and wigwams during the greater part of the 
year, and some throughout the year; the majority, 
however, re.sort to the i iake of the Two Mountains for 
about twm months annually ; and during that period 
they occupy houses in their village, which is separate 
Iroin tfiat ot the Iroquois. These two tribes posstjs.s 68 
houses, 10 stables, and only one barn. The Iroquois, 
although the smallest of the throe bands, occupy 44 
hou.ses, and possess 33 stab'le.s and 2 barn.s. The lat¬ 
ter devote themselves in a con.sidcrab]e <Jegree to agri¬ 
culture ; but in the other tw-o tribes, only the women 
and aged men, who are unable to follo w the chase, and 
are consequently left at home, cultivate small patches 
of land to a very limited extent. 

The quantity under cultivation by each tribe, is as 
follows: 

Tillage, Meadow-land. 

Algonquins, . GO acres. . . , 120 acres. 

Nipissings, . . 50 “ ... 100 “ 

Iroquois, . . . 250 “ ... 780 “ 

The two former tribes have not increased their til¬ 
lage for many years. The Iroquois have brought 100 
acre.s of fresh land into cultivation since 1837. 

The same differences exhibited ihein-selves in the 
produce raised by tlic three tribes, and the stock and 
carts in their possession, as will be seen in the follow¬ 
ing statement. The plough is little used by any of 
them. 


In 1842, 


Quantities raised. 
Indian corn, 
Oats, 

Peas and Beans, 
Buck Wheat 
Potatoes, 

Hay,—tons, 


Houses, 

Cows, 

Oxen, 

Swine, 

Carts, 

Ploughs, 


bushels, 


Alffonquins, 

Nipissings. 

Iroquois. 

, 160 

100 

750 

150 

100 

750 

26 

8 

200 

2 

0 

100 

150 

60 

460 

5 

3 

35 

rPnEMHENTS 

OWNED. 


Numlier. 

4 

2 

32 

6 

3 

45 

2 

0 

4 

10 

5 

56 

2 

2 

18 

1 

0 

1 


The greater part of the field labour is performed by 
the women, assistetl by their hushtands. The young 
men generally attend to the cattle, hay, oatis, and fire¬ 
wood. A few of the Iroijuois find employment during 
the .summer, as pilots and raftsmen, to ihe rafts which 
are brought down tlic Ottawa to Montreal. Their con¬ 
dition,however,is far from prosperous; and us they have 
no other resource than their crops, a failure in the harvest 
reduces them to a state of absolute destitution. The si- 
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f£££.) Algonqiiins and Nipissings is stili more 

^ ^ deplorable; tbeir hunting grounds on the Ottawa, which 

20 th Maroiu^ formerly most extensive, abounding wiUi deer, 
and other animals, yielding the richest furs, and which 
their ancestors had enjoyed from time immemorial, 
have been destroyed for the purjtoses of the chase. A 
considerable part has been laid out into townships; and 
either settled or taken possession of by squatters. The 
operation.s of the lumber-raen have cither destroyed or 
scared away the game throughout a still more extensive 
region, and thus, as settlement advances, shey are dri¬ 
ven further and further from their homes, in search of a 
scanty ami precarious livelihood. Their case has been 
often brought before the Government, and demands 
early attention. 

As all the present appearances of superior wealth 
and industry, exhibited in tlio written statements of the 
agents, are in favour of the Iroquois, it is right to quote 
the comparison which General Darling drew between 
them in the year 1827, and which will shew the dLv 
‘ astrous effects of the progress of settlement on the In¬ 
dians dependent upon the chase before tiiey iiave ex¬ 
changed their roving tastes and habits for the customs 
and comforts of civilization: 

“ About two hunilred of the Iroquois are found in a 
“ smalt miser^le village contiguous to, but apart from 
“ that of the Algonquins and Nipissings of the Lake of 
** the Two Mountains, by whom they are despised and 
looked upon with contempt. The ditference of eha- 
“ racter in these tribes is shewn at once on an exami- 
“ nation of their dwellings. That of the Algonquins 
and Nipissings presents an appearance of comparative 
“ wealth and advancement in civilization, which is 
shewn in its interior cleanliness and arrangement, in 
** Useful articles of furniture and utensils, while the 
** huts of those of the Iroquois bespeak wretchedness 
** and inactivity in the extreme.” 

Tlie Missionaries who attend to their religious in¬ 
struction, are appointed and maintained by the Semi¬ 
nary of Saint Sulpice. The resident Indians are at¬ 
tentive to their religious duties; and the wandering 
Indians are said to be regular in their private devotions, 
morning and evening. 

There is a school conducted by a French Canadian 
at the settlement, but the number of scholars does not 
exceed six, who are very irregular in their attendance. 
A few ^rls receive instruction from two nuns residing 
at the Post. The books used are spelling-books, and 
the prayers of the Roman Catholic Church. It is men¬ 
tioned of the Algonquins and Nipissings, that there arc 
many among them, who, although living a w'anderirig 
life during the greater part of the year, can read and 
write tolerably in their own language; and it is 
observed of them, that they are generally much more 
intelligent and civilized than the Indiaas that remain 
in the vicinity of the towns. I'here can scarcely he 
stronger evidence of the demoralizing effects of partial 
civilization. These wandering and almost destitute 
tribes, far from being sensible of any improvement in 
their condition, say that forty years ago they were much 
happier and more independent than they are now; 
they then had game and peltries in abundance ; they 
lived well, and were well clothed ; but now they are 
ragged an^ starved half the year. This statement ac¬ 
cords with tliat of the Superintendant. 

4. ABENQUOIS OF ST. FRANCIS. 

Parliamen- The lands belonging to this tribe ere lo- 
within the Seigniories of St. Francis 
denee of Mr. and Pierreville. The extent of territory 
originally belonging to the Abenquois in 
seigniory of St. Francis, comprehends 
^pendixNott. half a league in depth, asicendlng the river, 
7 and 8. by a league in breadth. The land in Pierre- 
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ville extends half a league and five acres in depth, ad- (£££.) 
joining the above, by a league and a half in breadth, . 
the river St. Francis passing nearly through the middle aofh March, 
of the grant. They nave also acquired in tlie Seig¬ 
niory of St. Fnincis about a mile more in front on the 
north-east side of tJie river only, and .vituated below the 
above mentioned block, by the depth existing l)etween 
that and the adjoining Seigniory of S usandiere. They 
also posse.ss ft>urteen islands in that {»art of tlie river 
whicli passes through their property; one of them con¬ 
tains probably one hundred acres, aiKl produces a 
qutmtity of hay; the otliers are small, and average from 
one to ten acres each. 

The grant for St. Francis is desc’^lbed as a Title of 
Concession, dated 23rd August, 1700, from Dame 
Marguerite Hertel, widow of Sieur Jean Crevicr, 

Seigneur of St. Francis, to the Abenquois Indians, r<j- 
presented by their missionary, the Rev. Jacques Bigot; 
and ih.at fur Pierreville, In an act passed at the town 
of Three Rivers, on the lOih of May, 1701, by Sieur 
Antoine Plagaish, and Charlotte Oiguorre, his wife, 
to tlie Siiid Indians .so represented. 

In these grants, the Seignieurshavc re.sct ved the right 
of re-uniting to their respective Seigniories any land 
abandoned by the Indians, and of disqKwsessing the lat¬ 
ter as as the religious mission should cease to re¬ 
side upon the concedetl tracts. The land in the con¬ 
cessions is of a very inferior quality, consisting chiefiy 
of a dry, .sandy soil, witliout any admixture of clay. 

In the year 1805, a number of lots in the Township 
of Durham, amounting to 8900 acres were granted in 
free and common soccage to seventeen heads of families 
belonging to the Abenquois tribe of St. Francis, for 
their owm private >ise and benefit, and that of their heirs 
and successors forever, subject to the following condi¬ 
tion :—“ That the said lots of land so granted, nor any 
“ nor either of them, nor any part thereof, shall in any 
“ wise be cajiablo of being alienated, lemed^ transfer- 
“ red, conveyed, or otherwise disposed of, by our said 
“ grantees, or any or either of them, to any person or 
“ [jersons, in any manner or way whatsoever; and that, 

“ if at any time or times hereafter, the said lots of land 
“ .so granted, or any, or either of them, or any part 
“ thereof, shall cease to be occupied by them, the said 
“ grantees, or some or one of them, or their, or some 
“ one of their lawful heir.s; that then the said grant for 
“ Slid) part thereof wliich shall so cease to be occupied, 

“ shall thereupon become void and of none efiect; and 
“ such part sliall thereupon revert and escheat to His 
“ Majesty, His heirs and successors, and become the 
“ absolute and entire property of Him and them, in 
“ the same manner as if the said grant had never been 

made, anything herein contained to the contrary 
‘‘ thereof, in anywise notwithstanding.” It does not 
appear, however, that the original grantees or their 
heirs, were made acquainted with the terms of this 
grant, as they have leased several of their lots for 
ninety-nine years, to discharged soldiers, and the set¬ 
tlers in the neighbourhood of Drummond ville. In the 
year 1829, these tenants addressed a petition to Sir 
James Kempt, praying to be allowed to purchase the 
lots held by such leases, or to hoUl them at a quit rent 
from the Crown, and that hunting grounds might be 
assigned to the Abenquois elsewhere,—but the Com¬ 
missioners have not been able to trace any proceedings 
u^>on this application. 

The management of die St. Francis property is in ^ 
tj)8 hands of an agent, selected by the chiefs, and ap¬ 
proved by tlie officer at the head of the Indian Depart¬ 
ment. 

The amount of income and expenditure from 1832 
to 1842, is shewn in the following table,—and the de*. 
tails for the last year in Appendix No. 88. 

J* 
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Income. 

JSay>enditttre. 

^_ 

1832, 

. £ 9 11 

6 

£ 9 7 

20th March. 

1833, 

137 4 

IH 

111 5 n 


1834, 

47 17 

IH 

42 14 0 


1835, 

42 8 

2 

37 9 2^ 


1836, 

. 34 11 

9 

63 10 6^ 


1837, 

66 11 

H 

42 15 9 


1838, 

51 18 

H 

47 10 


1839, ‘ . 

42 0 

4 

39 16 10| 


1840, 

50 1 

1 

13 0 11 


1841,-42, 

.. 169 3 

2 

94 18 1 


The j^resent number of this tribe at 

St. Francis is 


353. In 1841, it was 306, at which time there were 
96 heads of families. Owing to the migratory habils 
of this tril>e, there may Ije some fluctuation in their 
number from year to year, but since 1827 there has 
l)een no material increase or decrea.se. The number 
of baptisms in 1841, was 12 ; of marriages 4; and of 
burials 21. The majority of these Indians reside in the 
village of St. Francis, which is about 3| acres in ex¬ 
tent ; they occupy 44 houses, built chiefly of wood, with 
a few of stone, which are tolerably coimortable; they 
jKWsess 4 barns, and 16 stables. About a dozen fami¬ 
lies, who don’t cultivate any land, live in wigwams for 
about three quarters of the year, frequenting the forests 
near fish lakes. These seldom resort to their villages 
more than once annually, to receive their presents, and 
to perform their religious duties. Their wives contri¬ 
bute to the support of llic family by the manufacture of 
baskets, mocassins, snow-shoes, &c. 

The land which they have re.served for their own 
use is about 600 acres; the quantity under cultivation 
about 200 acres; they are backward in their mode of 
agriculture, having made no progress during the last 
fifteen years; their fondness for the chase is stated to 
be as great as formerly. F'ew of them subsist wholly 
by agriculture. They produced in 1841:— 

180 bushels of Indian Corn, 


23 

do. 

of 

Wheat, 

40 

do. 

of 

Oats, 

68 

do. 

of 

Peas and Beans, 

1469 

do. 

of 

Potatoes, 

79 

tons 

of 

Hay. 
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3. ABENQUOIS OF BECANCOUR. (EEE.) 


?arii»me^ These Indians were at one time proprie- 
18 ^. Seigniory of Becancour, which 

Evidence of was granted to them by Mes.sere Pierre 
Mr. J. B. I>« Rolirceau, Chevalier, Siegneur of Port- 
luter* Bcuf, &c,, by an Act passed on the 30th 
preter, Indian April, 1708, but by an Act passed in the 
Department.^ yg^j. to Monsieur DeMoii- 

' tesson, in consideration of a certain sum of 

money paid to them, the whole of their territory, keep¬ 
ing only the small portion in their actual occupation, 
consisting of a few acres round their village, and three 
small islands in the river Becancour; subsequent en¬ 
croachments by tlieir white neighbours have still fur¬ 
ther reduced their Reserve, and have compelled tliem 
to solicit the protection of the Government. 


*(Kh March, 


Their present number is eighty-four. In ,1836 it 
was 119; the decrease is owing chiefly to migration; 
about a twentieth pait are half-breeds. The village is 
nearly six acres in extent. It contains only eleven 
small wooden houses. One chief has a house and 
property in the town of Three Rivers. The tribe cul¬ 
tivate, in small patches, about thirty acres, including the 
islands, but their method is of the rudest kind ; they 
use no instruments but the hoe and rake, and of these 
they have so small a number as to be obliged to lend 
to one another. 


They liave made no progress in agriculture, and 
have broken up no fresh giound since the year 1812. 
This, however, may be partly owing to the limited 
extent of their Reserve, and to the necessity of pre¬ 
serving the wood for their winter supply. There are 
.severm poor members of their tribe, who have taken 
shelter in their village, with whom they share their 
means of subsistence. All are obliged to make out a 
livelihood by dressing skins and making snow-shoes 
and baskets. During the winter some of the able- 
bodied men hunt. In .summer, as soon as the potatoe 
and corn crop are taken in, scarcely a man is left in 
the village. Most of them establish themselves on the 
banks of rivers, where they catch a supply of fish and, 
make baskets; others go about the country, some as far 
as Quebec, in search of a livelihood; they remain ab¬ 
sent from two to four months. 


Their stock consists of 16 horses, 34 cows, and 60 
swine; they possess 2 ploughs, and 10 carts. 

The Government supports a Roman Catholic Mis¬ 
sionary at this settlement, and tlie Indians fi-equent the 
church at St. Francis. A Methodist Mi.'ssionary resi¬ 
dent at this place has converted four families to his per¬ 
suasion. The Roman Catholics have full service on 
Sabbaths and holidays, and evening service throughout 
the year. They arc regular in their attendance, and 
the Missionary reports that, their spiritual condition 
leaves nothing to be deisired. 

There is a school in which about thirty children of 
both sexes are instructed. They are taught reading and 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. The French 
language is used in the school. The only books in 
use are the Old and New Testaments. The schefiars 
are stated to evince good ability, but little inclination 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and the teacher is fre¬ 
quently obliged to fetch them from their homes. 

On the whole, these Indians are less advanced than 
those of the Iroquois tribe, esj)ecially in agriculture and 
habits of industry. The establishment of Temperance 
Societies amongst them during the past year, has proved 
beneficial in weaning many from their habits of drun¬ 
kenness, and may le^ to furdicr improvemenL 

5 


There is no missionary attached to these Indians, 
but they are regular attendants at the church of Be¬ 
cancour, and constant in the performance of their reli¬ 
gious duties, both public and private. 

There is no school in the settlement. They are re¬ 
ported to have made some progress in icligion and 
morality, and to have benefited by tlie recent establish¬ 
ment of a Temperance Society among the tribe. 

6, HURONS OF LA JEUNE LORETTE. 

Pariiamen- These Indians have long been settled at 
Lorette, which is only nine miles from 
Evidei^of the Quebec; they claim to be the descendants 
Rev. Mr. For- of part of those Indians, for the conversion 
A'd instruction of whom the Seignioiy of 

Sillery was granted to the Jesuits by the 
French Crown in the year 1661; their present number 
is 189, In 1836 it was 219, having increased from 
179 in 1827. They are all half breeds. 

The land at present in their po.ssessioi3, besides the 
the site of their village, consists of forty square acres 
in the Seigniory of St. Gabriel, about two miles dis¬ 
tant, With the exception of two families, they all re¬ 
side in the village, which covers about twenty acres of 
ground, and contains thirty-four houses, (two of stone,) 
and nine banas and sheds. Their number is on tl»e 
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decrease, owing to tlie difficulty of finding a subsis- f| 
tence, w'hich is forcing them gradually to abai^don the | 
village. Whatever advantage they may derive from 1. 
their proximity to Quebec, in the ready sale that they t; 
find for the game and fish taken by the men, end for jj 
the various articles manufactured by the women, tliese j 
are more thaii counterbalanced by the vicious habits 1 
which have in consequence been introduced amongst 
tliem. At one time Lorette was tlic constant resort of j 
the dissipated youth of Quebec. It became the scene ! 
cd midnight orgies, and profligacy of the worst descrip- | 
tion, until the extent of tlie evil attracted the attention i 
of the Police authorities in Quebec, who took measures i| 
to repress the mischief. Since tlicn a considerable iin- jj 
provement has taken place in the village, and within : 
the last two years the Indians have made a sensible | 
progress in religion and morality. Owing, in stune ;; 
measure, to the want of land, agriculture has made but 
little progress among them. They cultivate part of the 
forty acres which they possess, in patches oi’ three or 
four acres to each family. They use the system and 
implements common among the Canadians, and grow 
oats, peas, Indian corn, potatoes and vegetables. In 
1835, tliey produced— 

43 bushels Wheat, 

161 do Indian Corn, i 

353 do Potatoes. | 

Their present annual produce is about— ! 

400 bushels Oats, j 

10 do Indian Corn, , 

25 do Peas, | 

1000 do Potatoes. | 

They do not, however, depend upon agidculture en¬ 
tirely for support—^they hunt and fish, and Uieir wo¬ 
men make moccasins, snow-shoes, &c., which they sell 
to visitors and in Quebec. Some of them employ 
Canadian labourers for the field work. Their fiiad- 
ness for fishing and hunting still continues, and they 
commonly dev'ote three months in the spring, and the 
same period in the autumn, to these pursuits, but with 
less ardour than formerly, as they meet with greater 
difficulties and less success. They resort chiefly to 
the district between the St. Maurice and tlie Sague¬ 
nay. 
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of almast every convenience. They partially cultivate ^EEE.) 

325 acres, but know little alK>ut agriculture. Tlieir _ 

reserve contains between 500 imd 600 acres, but they 20 i\i March, 
lay claim to a further quantity of al>out 1250 acres, 
granted many years ago by the Government to 
a svhite settler, to which they appear equitably 
entitled, and for the lo.s8 of which they ought to be 
adequately conr>pensated. They belong to llie lio- 
man Catholic religion, ami profit by the services of 
the missionary on that statin, wlio receives a stdary 
rom the funds of the Indian Department for de¬ 
voting part of liis time to this l«nd. They have 
no .sciiool and no means of obtaining instruction, 
but some of liiera can read and write. Some years 
ago, they comraenc-cd to buihl a church, but it has re¬ 
mained unfiiiisticd for war/t of funds. In 1842, lliree 
of the tribe visited England with the hope, among 
other cbjccis, of obtaining contributions toward.s its 
completion, but with what succe!s.s is unknown ; and, 
in the. ])resent year,^ the Governor General directed 
that £S0 should tie advanced to them out of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Grant, for the same purpose. 

These Indians have never been admitted to a title 
to share in tiie annual distribution of presents. On 
three occasion.^, viz ; in 1826, 1331 and 1.342, they 
received iljem as a spicial favour, under particular cir¬ 
cumstances accompanying each occasion. Their tiis- 
tance, also, from the Government of both Lower Ca¬ 
nada and New Brunswick, from the latter of which 
tliey have lieen in the habit of claiming itssistance, has 
removed them from observation, and l^n the cause of 
their flailing into a state cl neglect and misery from 
wdiich they have only within a year or two commenced 
to emerge. 

They have lately joined the Temperance Society, 
and display considerable anxiety to improve, and a 
disposition, to assume habits of industry. They have 
been encouraged by the visits of agents on the part both 
of New Brunswick and Canada, and a manifest im¬ 
provement is reported to be visible in their condition 
and prospects. 

There is also a band of eighty-nine Micmac indiau.s 
settled at Gascopt‘dlac (New Richmond), on the north 
side of the Bay of Chaleur, but there is no information 
respecting them. 


They have a chajiel, and a mis.sionary is maintained 
by the Government for their instruction. There is a 
.school which is attended pretty regularly by twenty- 
five children. The instruction and books in use are 
the same as those to be found in common Canadian 
schools. The children are apt seholaris—the atlults 
are skilful artizans. Formerly there were among 
these Indians, masons, carpenters, joiners and black¬ 
smiths ; but at present there are only two masons. 

Within the last twm years they have improved con¬ 
siderably in conduct and industry and, w’ith assistance ; 
they would make further progress. 

7. MICiMACS OF THE RISTIGOUCHE. 

Parliamentary These Indians form one of the scattered 
Papers, 1839, remnants of a tribe formerly numerous in 
page 34. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
wiiose descendants are still found lingering in tlie vi¬ 
cinity of the more populous settlements in those Pro¬ 
vinces. The estimated number in the latter Province 
is 1200, and in Canada 442 ; of these 653 are settled 
in a village called Mission Point, on the north side of 
the Ristigouche, in a very advantageous position at the 
head of the Bay of Chaleurs. The village contains 
seventy-five houses and wigwams. A few of the 
chiefs inhabit substantial wooden buildings; tlie majo¬ 
rity live in small log houses, or in wigwams, destitute 


8. UNSETTLED TRIBES. 

Parnaraentiiry The foregoing description comprises all 
Papei-s, 1839, tho settlements at present known to exi.st 
pag,;s58&54. Canada Ea.st. 

In the year 1328, about thirty famiiif?sof Amalacitcs 
were induced to form a settlement on a branch of the 
River Verte, about 140 miles txdow Quebec, under 
the auspices of die Government. By an Order in 
Council, dated 2Bth May, 1827, they received a grant 
of 3000 acres, in lots of 100 acres to each familv. 

Tlie)^ ■were a.s.sisted by Goverament for two years iu 
seed, and some provisions in sowing time. The ex¬ 
pense incurrod was £138, of which £44 was for the 
survey, and £l 1 lor the travelling expenses of the Su¬ 
perintendent. Durmg the first year they cleared 70 
acres, and sowed part of the seed which they n^ceived 
on this clearance, and part on ground belonging to Ca¬ 
nadian settlers. The return was good and satisfactory, 
and the c.vperimeut ofle.red a fair pro:q>ect of su«-. 
cessfut results; but unfortunately no further notice of 
the settlement was taken by the Government. From 
1829 up to the present time, it has not been visited 
by any officer of the Indian Dejiartment, and it is sup-, 
posed to be now abandoned., 

The Comm-ittee of the Executive Council, in no¬ 
ticing this ^ttfement in their Report, justly observe, 
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(£E£.) ffow the circumstance of these Indians having j 

^- “ been left very much to themselves, without sHfRcient 

20 th Slarcii. “ superintendence, and from the fact that some families j 

still remain on the land, die Commitfee do notst>e rea- 
“ son to think that a fair chance of succe.ss was offered to j 

the scttlementinitsprogressjorthatitsupparentfailure 
“ would justify the entire abandonment of it.” They ; 
therefore suggested the “ expediency of endeavouring to ij 
“ induce the Indians who had left their lands to return ij 
“ to them, and of continuing that superintendence, sup- jj 
“ port and encouragement which it was, no doubt, the il 
“ intention of the Earl of Dalhousie to afford, and with- 
“ out which no attempt to settle the Indians on land can ■’ 
“ ever succeed.” No ste|i8, however, have been taken ij 
“ to carry out this suggestion, || 

Besides the Imlians already described, there arc a ii 
few who have no fixed place of residence, althougli |i 
they generallyfrequent certain lo(;al!ties,and are known ;| 
by the names of ^ose places. jj 

ji 

I. THE ALGONQUINS OF THREE RIVERS. | 

Mr*Lte*Nim^ Those are ninety-two in number. With ; 
vitla. exception of a chief, who lias a farm at 

dix JVb. 9. Batiscan, and three other families, who 
have houses and plots of lan<l at Three Rivers, tiiey 
do not possess any landed property, and subsist wholly | 
by hunting and fishing. 

They reside in wigwams, lieing unable, ftx>in their 
poverty, to procure or build houses. Having no land, 
they are altogether ignorant of agi'icuiture. Their 
chief resort for the chase is the river St. Maurice. 

Tlie women are much engaged in the manufacture 
of embroidered mitts and mocassins and other fancy 
articles, for which they find a ready sale at Three 
Rivers. The Chief at Batiscan employs a Canadian 
fanner. 

They are members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and attend service at Three Rivers and Batiscan. 

8. TETES DE BOULE OF THE RIVER ST. 
MAURICE. 

M?D?Niref. Wandering Indian.?, eighey-six 

viUfc Append number, who live wholly by fishing and 
dix No, 9. hunting. They are the least civilized of any 
tribointheLowerPmvince;—have no fixed residence, 
and never quit their hunting-grounds on the upper part 
of the River St. Maurice, until the approach of the period 
for receiving their annual presents. Part of them ap¬ 
pear to have been heathens up to a recent period, but 
are now, like the rest, admitted into tlie Roman (Ja- i 
tholic Church. . 

3, WANDERING AMALACITES, MICMACS, I 
AND ABENQUOIS, j 

Tliese Indians, who are for the most part in a state } 
of complete destitution, subsist exclusively by fishing I 
and huntingi produce of fancy art ides made ! 

by their WK)men; their present number is estimated at I 
one hundred and eighty. In 1387 they were twice as 11 
numerous. Among them are included the Amalacites, || 
who are supposed to have abandoned the River Vertc 
settlement; some of the Abenquois, who were former- H 
h included in this number, have probably .settled with il 
their brethren at St. Francis and Beeenconr. |i 


INDIANS OF CANADA WEST. 

The Indians of Canada West may be divided into 


I, Ro.sidont Indians, located within the Province. 

8. Wandering Indian}*, having no fixed location, - 
but living wiOun the Province and the Territory of ilie 
Hudson Bay Company. 

3. Visiting Indians, resident; in the United States, 
who attend annually to receive juesencs. 

With regard to the two latte.- cl:is.SGS, verv iiti'le infor¬ 
mation can lit- furnislied. Tiiey only come under tlit; ob¬ 
servation of the Government "once in <be year, when 
riioy attend to obtain tlicir pvC}:cnts, which they have 
hitherto been allow'cd to receive on the sume footing as 
the Resident Indians. 

It is< irnpossibie to tbrrri an accurate cstiamto of t’lo 
n.uaber of these two classes. The number fioorent¬ 
ing the shorC't and iKlarids of lake /:turon, the covu.trv 
about .Lake Nipissing, and the itonrscrn sh-.!re of .I.nke 
Superior, as far us Fori \Vihi;rai, worcestimateci hy Mr. 
Superrateri'iant Anderson, m not tc cxce-ou 

.3,300, act! ihis calculation isboiric out Jw the r;...n,iH5rs 
vvho have attentlcd ammally to receive presonts. 
number of those in the XoifL-vVcsi and {he • d 

the iiudsords Bay Comp'.ny, ha'.c var>ou?Iy feint¬ 
ed; hat the Commissioners have m duU; on wha-n c- 
form an estimate. They art lor the mo.st p-.uf-wdu 
and uncivilized, depeiufarii upon tl.c ..iiasf'. •rod .4.n' >n>r 
for sitl>slstenct.t, and cniistrno iy exposed v; the &c.v-"r.:'st 
privations. Those wtio ar«j in the ei/.ph.Ymcn’. of xhi 
Hudson’s Bay Couip*any as imnters and trapper.-, use 
understood to receive much aUentiou (Vorr. tlie A;^^nU 
of ilie Company, who, as 'wed as various rt-hyicus 
Societies in England and North America, oivipioy .-se¬ 
veral missionaries for their religious instructian and 
temporal improvement. 

The Visiting Indians, asalreadt’ described, arc;hose 
who fought on the side of the British in theh- wo ;-; vilh 
the Anieru.’ans, but wdio rat’.ined their lanc'ii c: wv 
territory of the United States. Their number 10 *; ,* bo 
considerable, but only c small portion have a: eaded 
annually to receive presents I’lie distance co iho p.aco 
of distribution, tho opposition oftho Amencati eufeoti- 
ties to their attendance, and the ne*;essjty for »ng n 
sufiicient number to protect their viilag«rs e ,.o . 
have, for some years pnist, limited the attendan': ' t o be¬ 
tween 3000 and, 3000. 

Tbe issue of presents to these Indians wili d’,v. 
coniitrued U)r the future. In 1336, Lortl C * * f 
gestod the propriety of this course, w]n^:b Vtas 
on the grounds, first, ibat as tiie rf-.v-ipienc • v, .> 
jects of another state, ihefe was no reason v. v ft.'' 
British Government should continue to m.'ike i ual 
payments to them ; and sei ondlv, ibru it ivnetci -t .... 
most to an act of hostility to the GovercT ,t 
United States, to sup.plv guns and -.minHU it' n ' .»• 

American Indians, with whojn it'jWafs a" ih/tt i ue* tL« . 

in civil war. Ufion the proposition of vlte Ij . i < 
Governor, Sir Francis B. Head, Ksnct.iou'^d i.-', 
Secretary of State, .notice was sfiven at Mu 
distribulloii at Maniiouihi, In 18d7', ihal, ht '\- 
pinOion of t}ire<i years, presents wonl.t oiil/ i>\ , ca 
to those Jitdiair.s who should aciur.lly r< udt in the 
British terrltoryn This nthice v/as i.ntcfpre.’ed to sig¬ 
nify lf.al the Arnericar; hidirm? wo^'ki iic deprived of 
the prOFents ordy while they ce-ntinced m reskto in the 
United StHce?!, and tliat those who jh..u.hl ‘.ieihic in Bri-- 
tish Nortli America at any time td'tcr the expiration qf 
the three years, biwultl bocomo re-cii-itlea te pvercnls. 
This inierpietatiou, however, w -vs rep»uiia\i-.u by the 
Imperial Govermneat; and in 1341, a wi.jood notice 
vras given, that thixsu Indians 'who should cot have be 
corns settlers In Canada previoutdy to the iscuein 1843 
should hc-ncefor’'A'ard and forever cease to m oive pre¬ 
sents. Tliese notices have led to a considerable immi¬ 
gration of tho American Indians into Canad?, 
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It remaiHS then to describe the Resident Indians;— 
Owing to the mariner in which the issues to these In- 
diuns have L>een recorded, it is impossible during pa.st 
years to sejiarate them from the Wandering and Visiting 
Indians with any accuracy, and consequently, the fluc¬ 
tuations in tlieir numbers cannot be stated. There is 
no doubt, however, that their nuraljcr hcis increased, || 
partly by the excess of births over deaths, partly by tbo |i 
settlement of stw'eral l^nd.s who were formerly wan- jj 
derers, and in a still greater mea.sm*e, by the immigra- i| 
tion from the United States, already imticed. ' 

The numlier to whom presents have been annually 
is.sue(l,a]>pears,from facts and statements vvliichiiave come 
under the observation of tlie Commissioners, to jrresent 
no accurate index of the number actually existing in 
the Province; and the Records of the Department are, 
upon this and many other subjects, very imperfect. 

The existing settlements, and the number of Indians 
residing at them, are showm in the following Table, 
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Several trilies are under the charge of Local Superin- ^EEE.) 

tendents, of whom there are six; the remainder, which ^_ a_ 

consist chiefly of small bands scattered in various parts Maix li. 
of the Province, are under the ciire of the Chief Su¬ 
perintendent, who resides at the seat of Government. 

The principal and aboriginal triliOvS in Canada West, 
arc the Chippewas, or as their name is more correctly 
sj^elt, the Ojibeways, with the Mississagas, who are a 
branch of tlie same nation,—there lieing some doubt 
which is the national term. The Ottawas and Potta- 
watimies, who are mostly immigrants from the United 
States, are closely connerded with the Chippewas. 

Besides tliese, there are only the tril>es formerly the 
Six Nations, who setthid in tlie Province at the close of 
the American war ; and who consist of the Mohawks, 

Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, Cayugas, and Tuscaro- 
ras, with some Ptelawares and Munsees, on the river 
Thamas, some Huronsand WyandoUs at Amherstburg, 
and a few small bands of other tribes on the Grand 
River. 


TABLE. 



1 jOn the Grand River,. 

2. At New Fairfield, on the River Thames, in the) 
Townsliip of Oxford, Western District, S 

3. At Muiise^ Town and Colborne, on the River) 
Thames, in the Township of Caradoc,.., ( 

4. At New Oneida, in the Townsliip of Delaware, ) 

adjoining the last Settlement,. 1 

5. The Wjandott or Huron Reserve, near Am-) 

hersthurgh, ... ... ... ... j 

6- Point PeUee, ... 

7. St. CMr Rapids or Upper St. Clair Reserve,^ 

in the Township of Sarnia, ... ... f 

8. At the River aux Sables dn I^ake Huron, ? 

9. At Kettle Point, near the hist Settlement, } 

10. Walpole Island or Chcnail Ecartc, . 

Manitoulin Island, two Settlements, Manitow-) 
awninp; and Wequemakong, ... ... v 

12. Bay oi Quinte, Township of Tycndcnaga, 

13. At the River Credit, 

14. Alnwick, on Rice Lake, . 

15. Rice I«ake, . 

16. Mud Lake, 

17. Balsam Lake, 

18. Rama, Lake Simcoc, . 

19. Beausoleil Lland, Matchadash Bay, Lake Iftironj 

20. Snake Island, Lake Simcoe, . 

21. Saugeeng, Lake Huron, . 

22. Big Bay, Owen’s Sound, Georgian Bay, 

23. In the Town.ship of Bedford, near Kingston, 




TRIBE. 

NO. 

jThc Six Nations, with a few) 

2223 

) other small tribcvS, ... j 

Delawares, (Moravians),. 

153 

Ciiippewas and Munsecs,. 

620 

Onoidas, ... .. 

436 

(Ciiippewas, Htmons, Shaw-) 

) nees and Munsees, ... ) 

368 

Chippewas, . 


(Ciiippewas, with some Fotr) 

\ tawatimies, ... ... ) 

741 

(Ciiippewas, l^ottawatimies) 

^ and Ottawxis, . ( 

1140 

Chippewas and Ottawas,. 

1098 

Mohawks, ... ... ... .. 

383 

iMississagas, . 

239 

Do. 

220 

Do. 

114 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

00 

Chippewas, . 

184 

Do. 

232 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

107 

Do. 

1.30 

Algonquin.^, &c,, . 

01 

Total, . .. 

8862 


l.SIX NATIONS INDIANS OF THE GRAND RIVER, j 

Evidence of At the termination of the War of Inde- ' 
Mr. Superin-p^jjjtience, the Six Nation Indians of the j 
Mohawk Valley, who had taken part with ! 
Hev.’Mr. Nel- the British against the Americans, became j 
lus,—Do.^A. appi.^tjeiisive that injurious consequences I 
of result from their hunting grounds j 

doll.—Appen- being within the territory assigned to the j 
dix Nos. 17, United States. They accordingly deputed I 

27.-28. and 29. i' 

their celebrated chtei Captain, Josepli 


ral, afterwards. Sir Frederick Haldirnand, who was 
then Governor of the Province of Quebec. His Ex¬ 
cellency’s aimver, dated 27th May, 1783; the sjteech 
of tlie Superintendent of Indians, Brigadier-General, 
Sir J, Johnson, made to tliese Indians at Niagara, in 
the subsequent July, arc furnished in the ^Appendix as 
documents of historical interest. (No. 47.) 

In the following year, Sir F. Haldirnand, by a Pro¬ 
clamation dated 25th October, 1784, granted to the 

- --- -- ., ,, Six Nations and their heirs, forever, a fine and fertile 

Brant, (Tyendenftga,) to represent their fears to Gene- i| tract of land on the Ouse, or Grand River, in X'pp<*r 
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Canada, six miles in deptii ufwn cadi side oftlie river, 
licginning at Lake Eric anti extending in tint proper’ 
I. tion to the head of the river.'*' 

This grant was confirmed! and its conditions defined 
by a Patent under the Great Seal issued by Lieutenant 

• Fnv;T>EnrcK IIat.i>imakd, Captn^n-Omenil and Com>-rtor-in- 
Chief of the Fromnee of Queoet; and ihtt Tnr>-iiorie>3 dei>eudh>!j 
thereon, ^’c, ffc. General and CnMinander-in-fJhiefrf IJix Ma~ 
jefit/'i Porect in the said Province, and the Territortes Uurcof, 
4'c. A'c. 

Whtreas His Majosty hnvjnu; bivn tr, tiiicct, in 

sideration oftlie early attaobrocrit to ilii emoe nri«»:ifosti'<i hy too 
Jtohawk Iniisns, anil of the h‘S* of lh.'‘ir sicttUinoai. v/hieh Ok}’ 
thereby wistained, that a convenient tract, of land under Hi. proifcc> 
tion, siiould be chosen as a safe and comforlablc retn at for ti.em 
and others of the Six Nations, who either lost their ivaitlenicntv.iih- 
in the Territory of the American States, or wish to retire fromilietn 
to thcliriiish ; I have, at tfie earnest desire of those, Ills Slnjeaty’s 
faithful allies, purcha-sed a tract of land from the IfKti.'ins '.ituated 
hotween the I/tkes Ontario, Edo, and Harem, timl I doheithy, in 
ills Majetty's name, anthorir.e and pcninit the Biiid Mohawk *Nc- 
tion, ami such others of the Six Nation iiidinns, .as wish to «!of.tle 
in that quarter, to lake poJ(Ses.«ion of, and settle upon the Ininks of 
the river commonly called tbo Ouse, or Grand Rher, running into 
TaIco Erie, aliotting to thens for that purpose, six miles dot*]? 
t'Wth side of the river, bejpnninjj at Lake Erie jind extemling ia that 
proportion to the head of the said river, which they and their pos* 
terity are to enjoy forever. 

Given under lay Haijd .find Seal at Arms, at the Castle of St. 
T.ewi8, at Quebec, this 2.vth October, 1784, and ttie 
twnentV'fifih year of Kis Majesty’s Reign, King George 
the Third. 

(Signed,) 

FREDERICK IIALDIMAND. 

(Signed,) B. Mathews. 

Bolstered 20th March, 1785. 

(Signed,) Wm. Jauvjs. 

t J. Ghave* SiHCor. 

GBottOB the Third, hg the Grave of Qoiy, of the United Kingdom 
of QreaJt Britain and Ireland, Kino, Defender of tite Faith, and 
to forth. 

To AUt. TO WBOJi THWB PHTSENTB BnAI.L COME. 

Gebbtino ;— 

Know T*, that whereas the att»chmentand Adeltty of the Chiefs, 
Warriora and People of the Six Naliona, to us, and our Government, 
has been made manifest on divers occasions by their spirited and 
x^oua exertions, end by tbe bravery of their conduct, and we, 
being desirona of shewing oor ppnrobatiou of the same, and in 
recompense of the losses th^ may have sustained, of providing a 
convenient tract of land ander our protection, for a sale and com¬ 
fortable retreat for them and their posterity ; have of our spc-cial 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, given and giwnted, nnd 
by these presents do give anti grant to the Chiefs, TTafriors, 
Women and People of the said Si.x Nations, and their Heirs forever, 
ail that District or Territory of land, being parcel of a certain 
District lately purebasod by us of tlie MIssissagn Ns tion. lying and 
being in the Home District of Our Province of XTppcr Canada, 
beginning at the mouth of a certain Bivor coounonly knonm by the 
name of tbe Ouso or Grand River, now called the River Ours, 
where it ompitios itself into Lake Erie, end rnnning along the 
bjink.s of the same for tlie sjiace of .■ ix miles each side of the said 
river, or a space co-extensivo therewith, confonriably to a cortaiii 
survey made of the .said tract cf land, and annc.xed to these pre¬ 
sents, and continuing along iho said river, to a place called or 
known by tbo name of the Forks, niid from fbcnce iilor;g the main 
stream of the said river f^'i* the space of six iniles on each sUk- of 
the said stream, or for a sp«f '0 eeiually oxtensiv.-' therewith, as tbail 
be set out by a survey to be made of the san»c, to tlie utmost extent 
of the said river, as f«r es the same has been purchased hy us. nmt 
«ts the same is bonndwl und limited in a certain deed ntaile to us by 
the Chiefs and People of the «nid itississacft Nation, benn'ng date 
the 7th day of December, in the year of Guv Lord ('nu? thoitsand 
seven hundred aiul ninety tw o. to have .and to hold iiu- .svid District 
*>r Territory of land so l-.'tumled as uforesflid, of ns, oor Hen*s sTid 
Sncce.ssors, to them the Chiefs, Warriors, Women ond ib-oplc of the 
Six N.itiCinK, and to and for flie sole u. o and hetHsof of them snd 
their Heirs forever, freely and clearly of and fiMm nil and tdl ivian- 
rer of rents, fines and services whatever, to be renderi'd hy tlie.m or 
any of them to us or our Sucee.ssors for tJio same, and of and fi onj 
all conditions, stipulnlit’ns and nf;Tf?eincnts whatever. I'.vcept es 
lirr<hiafier by ns cxpres-wl and dr-cli;red, giving and i<rautivie:. and 
by these presents confirming to the said Ghiefs, ’IViU'riors, Vv'omen 
and People of the said Six Nations, and their Heirs, the fit!! and 
entire pcsscssdon, use, benefit and adtantsge, of the sold Di.'stricC or 
"Territory, to be held end enjoyed by them in the most free and 
ample manner, find aecording to the several eirstoiDs ami usitges 
of tliem tbe said Chiofij, Warriura, Women und People of the said 
Six Nations. Provided obvay.*, ard be it understow’, to he the 
true intent and meaning of these present*, that for the purpose of 
. ft.ssuring the said hinds as nforesaid, to the Paid Chief!*, l^'arriors, 
Wivnen and People of the Six Nutimia, and their Heir.*., and of 
lavuriiig to them the free ond undisturbed lv>^scssion and onj-oy- 
ia«nt of the same, it is our Royal will and pleiusure, tliat no 
tranufor, alienation, conveyance, snh-, gift, exchange, lease, property 
«r p>sscs»i*m, iha'.l at any time be hail, made or given, of the said 
District or Terriiory or nny part or partvl thereof, by anv of the 
said ChWs. Wairior’, Women or Peopde, to any other Nation or 


|i Governor Simeoe, and bearing date 14ih January 
:j 1793. 

|| The original extent of the Tract was 694,910 acres, 
!■ but the greater part of this has been since surrendered 
<o tite Crown, in tru.st, to be .sold far the benefit of 
; tiioso tribes, and some sinaKcr f«>rtloii.s have beeti 
eit};er granted by t!ie Government in fee sinipfe,, to 
ji purchasers, with the n.y8ont of the Indians, or have tH.*en 
aiienated by the Citiofs, upon leases, which, although 
ji legallv invalid, the Government did not at (lie time, 
;; consider it equitable or expedient to c.^r.cel, 

I; 

i Tlit; fulto'Aing Irt a list oi the principal .surron- 
! Jers:— 

'! I5t.h Jauvart/, ) 

■; Qlh Februaryf ^ * 

The lands now lbrinit:g the Tuwn.s)jip.s of Ounifrie.s, 
Waterloo, Woolwich, and Nichol, extending 
ji downwards on botli sides of the River fro.na the 

} Northern extremity of the Rcsfjrve; and the 

11 greater part of the Townships of Canboro’ and 

li Moulton, on the f^astern side of the entrance of 

j| the Grand River,...352,707 acres. 

ii 

im April, 1830. 

The site of the Town of Brantford on the 

Grand River,.... 807 “ 

im Jpra, 1831. 

The Nortliem part of tbe present Town¬ 
ship of Cayuga, on the lower part 
of the River,.... 

8/h February, 1834. 

Tlte residive of Cayuga, the present 
Township of Dunn, which adjoins 
that of Cayuga, and part of Can¬ 
boro’ and Moulton,..... 

2Gfb March, 1835. 

A confirmation of all the preceding 


20,670 


50,212 


surrendor.s,.. 


body of people, ■por.'ton or p^^raoits wbaisoever, oUicr than among 
ihem.'^clvcs, the said Gliiofs, Warriors, Women and People, but that 
any socli transfer, aliono.tjou, fiak, gifr, oxchajige, leo-sc or pos¬ 
session, sball Ijo null and void and of no effect ivhatvver, and that 
no person or persci.s shall possess or occupy the said DisfricC or 
Ttnitory or tuiy pari or parcel tboroof, by or under pretence of 
nny sueb rdiermtinn, title or conveyance, or by^ or under any pro- 
ter.ee wluiUvcr, under pHln of our severe displeasure ; and that in 
ense any per,-on or pt;i.son-.!, other than the said Ghiclk, Warriors, 
V/oinen and Foople of the said Six Natioiu, shall, under pi'ctoice of 
any sneh tille as arorv.iai.f, presume to posscs-s or oreupy the said 
DiVli'kt or TenUory c.f any part or parcel thereof, that it shall 
and nifty be Isa, ltd for n.s, our Heirs and Successors, at any time 
tliorraftcr, to erucr upon tho lauds so oocttpinl and txissessed by 
‘any penson or porsoiis olher ihnn tbo people of the snid Six Nations, 
and them the said iutruciers thereof and therefrom wholly to dis- 
posK'.ss and eject, and to roaume the parlor pnix'd so owmpieil to 
ourst*]Vis. our Heirs nml Socccssofy. I'rovidt'd ahvsys, lh.at if at 
rny time the said t'hiefs, Wtirriors, Women and I’wple of Ike said 
Si.x Nations, shonUl be inclined to ilispo.se of and surrender thoir 
use and ieferest hi tho suirl District or Territe.rv, or any part 
(J.crrof, the sfime .shall be purchased foj- us, our Heirs and Sucetf, - 
fior.s at some Public ^Meeting or Assembly of tho Chiefs, Warriors, 
end ivoule of the -said Six Nations, to be holdcn for that purp<>5-e 
by the Governor, Lieutenant Governor or porfion administering 
our GovermEcnt in our Province of L'jiper CMimda. 

In testimony whereof, we have eaueeil those our letters ttf Ijo 
made Patent and tlie Great Sea! of our said Province to be here¬ 
unto affixed. Wi tness, H is Excellency John Graves Simeoe, Esquire, 
I.itu.to>ia?it Governor and Colonel Commanding our Forces in onr 
said Pi-ovince, 

Gi\;fn at our Government House at Nary Hidl, tliis Foarleenth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord One thousaiKl 
seven hundred and ninety three, in tho thirty-third year 
of our reign. 

(X, S.) 

(Signed,) J. G. S. 

(Signed,) Wiij.iam Jahvis, Secrefarg, 


ApiiCivlB 



■iOth Ma;vf 
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•20Ui Maroli, 


IHtk January^ 1841. 

The residue of the land, with u resert a- 

tion of 20,000 acres, aiul the i 

lands actually in the occupation of 

Indians, or upwards of,.220,000 “ ^ 

Of the eailier surrenders, tlie greater jwrtion lias , 
been already sold, and the proceeds have been invested 
either in Consols in England or in the Grant! River ■ 
Navigation SU)ck. The survey of the portion last 
surrendered is not complete, but a considerable part is 
already occupied by scttilers or squatters, and the ; 
whole will probably be soon settled. 

The Six Nations consist properly of the JSIoliawks, ; 
Oneidas,* Senecas, Onondagas, ami Cavugas, which ; 
formed the original confederacy of the Five Nations, 
called Iroquois by the Frenc-h, with the Tuscaroras, , 
who were adopted into the confederacy. 

But the community on the Grand River iitcludes 
also a lew Delawares, Tutulies, Munturcs, Nunti- j: 
cokes, and some other Indians, together with a few' [ 
families of Negroes, adopted into the Nation. The j; 
number, according to a census taken in 1S43, i.s 2,223. | 
They are settled in small bands, divided according to ' 
their tribes, or collected uruler separate Chiefs, on 
l)Oth sides of the River, from the Cayuga Township | 
line, to the south side of the Hamilton road, but are, at 
present, about to retire altogether to the south side. ’ 

The greater part live in Jog houses scattered over 
this tract; very few, comparatively, live in villages; of : 
these there are proj)erly but three, the Mohawk, 'I'us- 
carora and Cayuga. The first, which is between one 
and two miles from Brantford, was establislied in 
1784-5, the year after the emigration of the Six 
Nations. It contains about Iwenty-tbur houses, and 
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extends in u very itregulav form from a (juarter to a hall (EEE.) 

a mile. Its church, wijich is said to be the oldest in ^_..v.__ 

Canada West, is a ^'ery neat building in excellent repair, goUi March, 
and contains the family vault of the celebrated Chief 
of the Mohawks, Joseph Brant. All the Indian inhabi¬ 
tants of this village, with tlie exception of four or five 
families, have sold their improvements to white settlers, 
and have removed to other parl.sof tlio Reseia'e, for the 
convenience eluelly of procuring fuel, which they hud 
great dillk ulty in obtaining at the village. 

TIjc Tusearora village is a mile and a half from the 
site of the Six Nations Council H<u{s(‘, whicF is eleven 
miles distant from Brantford ; it was cstablislied ten tu 
fifteen years later than die Mohawk Village, and is <4 
nearly die same extent; but the houses, of which there 
arc about ihiity, are les.s scattered ; it contains few or 
no white settlors, and there is a neat little church at 
one end of the village. 

The Ujiper Cayuga Village is now deserted by th.e 
Indians. T Jic Onondaga ami Salt Spring settlements, 
mentioned in former Reports, can scarcely be called 
villages. 

Xlic liousas are all of logs, and in each settlement 
there are several barn.s. None of the Six Nations 
Indians reside in wigwams. I'he weahb and condi¬ 
tion of each tribe is sufficiently shewm in the foliow ing 
table, from die Abstract of which, it appears that 2223 
individuals, forming about 500 families, otmupy 397 
houses, having fifiy-five barns attached to them. They 
possess eighty-five wagons, 127 sleighs, 153 ploughs 
and ninety-seven harrows. Their stock consists of 
350 Jiorses, 561 oxen, 790 cows, 2070 swine, and 
eighty-lhreo sheep. 

* In jiu ftgrwnient executed tjetween the Govnrnmcat and Cap¬ 
tain J. Brant, in 1798, the Ogh(jua<4ft (Auchquafl;a) is mentioned 
as one of the Five Nniitjua, and the Chioida is omitted. 


T A 3 L E . 


Statement of the Names and Number of the sevei’ai Tribes of the Sw Nations, with the quantities of 
impi'oveel Land, Homes, Barns, Agricultural Implements and Stock, belonging to each, in the 
x/ear 1843. 


NAMES or THE TIdftES. 

- .*5 

*” c-i o: 
o „ 

"o 

No. of 1 

■ 3 

acres. I ^ 

a 

. 

c v3 

O 

fco 

^ CE 

Ploughs. 

Harrows. 

■ « i 

:i j a 
^ ^ 

1 

' 

i 

o 

Q 

u 1 f 

tjj 1 9 

! A 



11631- 6’- 


17 i 28 

29 

21 

.‘^ri : on 

107 

377 ' 







Bay tf Quints Mohawks.... 

91 

isa 1 II 

2 

5 3 

6 

2 

10 ^8 

15 

92 ^ ... 

Clear Skv’s, Onondagas. 

•2i9 

700 ; 61 

3 

7 2 

14 

5 

5o il09 

125 

184 ... 

Barefoots, Onondagas. 

61 

111 ' 12 

... 

1 1 

2 

1 

3 i 9 

9 

44 ^ ... 

NekarontftSft’s, Senecas, included in tlu. 







! 


j 








1 


: 

Kag}ineghta.«a.s, Senecas, ditto ditto... 

52 









Oneida, Jose])]i....... 

42 

*124 i 6 

I 

5 ; 6 

2 

•> 

7 : 12 

9 

30 i H 

Peter Green’s Aughquagas. 

t o 

2S.3 i lo 

4 

3 i 5 

5 

3 

S . 10 

19 

45 ! 11 

Upper Cayugas..... 

114 

417 i IS 

1 

5 1 7 

10 


33 ! 26 

36 

161 j ... 

Lower Cayugas..... 

[ * 

I003 i t 6 


10 : 21 



58 ' 82 i 

151 i 

|4t)3 j 1' 1 

Tuscaroras. 

1 192 

500 ' 3S ’ 

7 : 

7 i 10 

21 

9 

44 i 76 1 

:!05 : 

183 ' ... 

Tuteillies, included in the Ui'-pev Ciiyuga 


: ] 







! ! 

lieturn..... 

' 40 ■ 






... ' ... ^ 


! i 

Delaware.s (Tom )... 

127 . 

347 i 29 i 

2 ' 

*3 i *6 

5 

5 

22 ' 23 i 

ss 

167 1 12 

St. Regis, included in theOnoncltiga Return 

: 6 

1 1 







... 1 ... 

Munture.=, included with thcL.nver CayugP 

20 ; 

... 


... ... 



1 



Old Nantecokes, included in the Delawan 





j 




j 

Return..... 

ao ^ 

1 ! 




i 




New' Nantecokes.... 

17 

169 ! 6 i 

3 

3 ! *3 

5j 

3 

14 17 

25 

61 i 

Augh.quag.'ts (Joseph)...... 

b2 ; 

260 : n i 

2 

3 1 5 

8 ! 

5 ! 

25 ! 27 

41 

70 i 1 

Canada fiimilj, (included in tiie Lowei 


i I 


( 



i 1 



Mohawk Return. 

9 

f 1 






... 

... 

Rayentagowa, included in the Upper Mo 


1 ! 


1 


! 

; 1 

i 

1 

hawk Return.. 

14 







1 

i 

Brant fumtly, ditto ditto 

10 , 

::: :.:j 

... 1 



••• I 

i ::: 


j 

Total... 

2223 

G908|2i.97 

55 1 

85 jl27 

153 1 

97 ia50 |561 

790 ■2070; 83 
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Tho oxlrnt of land arnoni^ ilicrn Is 0^908 

acres, or on an average, ahont jiikc/i .■icrc.s toearfi fafni- 
ly ; some, homv<^r, JioI<l cxtcnisivo iarms, as will l>e 
Snell hy llio folluwinf^ abstract :— 
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In thus*,: cases in whi*Ji tin..' lunnly lias no improved 
land, tlio rnak's gcnmiiiy work out in ihy winter, 
ciioppln^ and carrying wood Hir luel, &c. In tJie 
Nprintrutnl summer, and in tin; early jiart of the autumn, 
they erigagu as labo!ir<;rs, tor wbicli (bey receive higb 
wages. The females remain with their"relations, ami 
are supj^Kirtetl bv the earnings of tin- men. Many of 
the Indians Avork on (be farms of the wliitc selflers 
during harvest time, being excellent cratllers of vari¬ 
ous khiils of grain. 

The land is not Milxlividod into regubtf pbu.s. Each 
frulran selects Ids own localii v, and takes as much land 
as lio can euhivalo, or wisims to reserve to himself 
without the iuterfercuicc of the Chiefs. They are »ene- 
raliy secure from ihc iidrusion of other liulians f and 
they c,an transmit their land (o their heirs, or convey 
(heir interest in it to any other Indian. 

If any disputes aris.?, theiy an; submitted to the Chiefs 
ill Council, who dcv.ude upon tlic matter. These* In¬ 
dians, liowevcr, sutfer a good deal from the encroach- 
ments of the whites, against whom it hgs been found 
impossible entirely to protect them ; and tliey have been 
rendered very uneasy and unscoilod by thc'uucertaintv 
attonfling the possession ot their farms, in conscrpiencc 
of the frequent removals rendered necessary by the suc¬ 
cessive sin rcndcns of portions of their tract. 

They depend almost entirely upon agriculture for 
their subsistence, and seidoni resort, to hunting and 
Ashing for a supply of food, although many of them in¬ 
dulge in these sports for various periods, exlondin<»‘ 
from a f.irtniglit (o thrt'e months, towards the close of 
the year. 'Fheir ciiief hunting-grounds are in the 
'rownships of Norwich, Zorra, Denham, Wendham, 
Blenhelrn, and at the Chipfanva Creek ; hut wlion im- 
succosstul at these plactss, they resort to more distant 
localities. At least one-tldrd do not hunt at all ; and 
it is jirobahle, that, when the game becomes exiiausted 
in the surrounding Townships, the incUnalion of tlie 
remainder to the chase will have altogether ceased. 

They are much improved in their habits of industry 
and their mode of agricidfure, and they raise a greater 
variety of grain and vegelahles ihan formerly ; but it 
has been obs(!rvod, that their crops have been le.ss 
abundant, and tlielr houst’s and stock less numerous 
than at former periods. This may lie accounted for by 
a large portion of llieir cultivated hmd having fallen 
into the possession of white settlers,—and, by tlu; erec¬ 
tion of certain darns on the Grand Kiver, which have 
flooded much of llielr marsh land, and obliged them to 
abandon it. 

Th<’ large farmers pursue exactly the same motlo of 
agriculiure a.s the whites, ex.copt they sow>- less seed, 
and art) not so careful in preparing it ; lienee, (heir 
crops are Ik'quently severely injured by smut. They 
.vow wheat and oats, and grass down witli timolhy"; 
liiey :d.s<» grow {r-us in large quantities, with which, 
and Indian coni, they fatten riicir hogs. Tlie small far- 


' mers grow little else tlian Indian corn and potaUies, 

1 in (he cultivation of vvhiclt they only use the hoe. On 
ii (!)<■ large farms the fiehl lalx>ur is performed by the 
’ men, with the exception of (he <Millivaliori of Indian 
: corn, which on la.'-ge or small farms, is always per- 
f;*rmed fiy tlic women. The young men of the Upper 
Tribes, wiio are Christians, and further advanced in 
cixilization, engage more in farm labours, arul arc* 
i' more indu-slrious than the young mmi of the Lower 
;; IVibe.s, who arc rn<i.stly heathens. They perform a fair 
sliare of the work on the farms. The regular divisiim 
of the. day a.s to laljour and meals is jiretty generally 
: attended to on the large farms, Imi not so systematically 
as among the vvliite.s. From the irregular habits in 
which tho Indian children are brought up, they are not, 

: when they arrive at mature age, .so regular in thest; 

:| particulars as whiles, 

i No .slatoment can Ikj furnislied of the quantities of 
. ftrocluce raised. Tlie Indians only mea.surc such as 
; they iulend to take to market; and this bears a very 
.small proportion to the quantity con.sumed in tlic.ir fh- 
milies. 'llicy seld nn hold any stocks of grain ; and 
when their crops fail they are often reduced to great 
distress, and obliged to purchase large quantities of flour. 

; At various jieriods the Government Imvc had occasion 
i to come to tlieir aid, and to take steps to furnish them 
witli necessary supplies. 

As regards religion, tire Moiiawks had been Christ¬ 
ians for many years beh>re the American revolution. 
The church at the Mohawk village w'as built by tire 
Government for their use, tire year after the settlement ; 
for many years, however, they had no resident mission¬ 
ary among them ; the nearest clergyman lived at Nia¬ 
gara, seventy miles distant. He visited them about 
twice a year; but so strong were their religious prin¬ 
ciples, and their feelings of devotion, that the Liturgy 
the chur<,h was t egularly read every Sabbath by one 
of their Ixuly, and hy this means a congregation was 
always kept up among thorn. About si.vteen years «ago, 
a clergyman was first settled, here for the benefit of the 
Indian-s, by the “Company for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New Englaml and the parts adjacent in 

i America,” commonly called the “NewEngland Com- 
I pnny.” Some ajtention had been previously paid to 
I T,he inhabitants of this neighbourhood, by one of the 
I missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
' Gospel in Foreign Pads, but by an arrangement with 

I the New England Company, the care of this station 
: was entirely rc.signed to tliat Company, who have ever 
!! since maintained a missionary at the Mohawk Village, 

II kept the churcli in repair, and have established several 
I schools, and a Mechanics’ Institute for the Indians in 
ij and alumt tho station. More reconily they have es{iil>- 

lislicd an assistant missionary in the Tuscarora village, 
j| where (hey have built a clmrch and a parsonage-house, 
liesidcs the services in these two churches, tlivinc 
worshi|> is pcrfirmcd in a schcKd-housc In th.e Johnson 
I settlcnif.'nt; in the neiglibourhooel of tlie Salt Springs; 

■i in a private house at die Four Springs Siitdeinent at 
\ die L'lwer Onondaga; and at the Delaware settlement; 

■ and in a private livvelling near the Coimcil-housc. 

: There i.s abo a Metiindist ChajicI at tho Sail Springs, 
j; and a congregation of Baptists hold service in private 
; houses at Tu.W3roru. 

I A large majoriiy of ihe Indians on the Grand River 
I are Cliristians, and belong mosfly to (he Church of , 
ji England. A few years ago, some of the I.ower Mo- ' 

ii hawks h‘f(: tliat Church and attached thtmselves to the 
li Episcopalian Methodists ; hut lately, part of these have 

returned to the Church. During tlic la.st year, about 
, forty of (he 'rusenrora Tribes joined a sect of Baptists, 
ji There are also some We.Nleyau Methodists. A consi- 
i| derabh; number, tiowcA'cr, of the Upper and Lower 
, C.iyiigus, the f liiondatras, Senecas, and some of (he Dc- 
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(EEE.) are still heathens. The missionaries of the [: 

. New England Company have been zealous and perse- I 
^tn March? their efforts for their conversion, and not 

entirely without success. Within a few years they i; 
have baptized one hundred adults, and within the last ; 
year, sixty of the Delaware tribe, who are gradually ii 
renouncing paganism, were baptized. The Indians '' 
who still remain professedly heathens, do not, for the ' 
most part, deny the truth of Christianlly, and their : 
spiritual condition has been manifestly improved by their ; 
intercourse with the Christian Indians. Many of them 
occasionally attend divine service, wiiich is performtHl 'i 
in a language they understand; and thus they are led 
almost imperceptibly to imbibe the doctrines and sen¬ 
timents of Christianity. The chief obstacle to their 
conversion is a joint determination on the part of cer¬ 
tain of their Chiefs to persevere in their rejection of 
Christianity, and to induce ail under their influence to 
follow their example. The gUtriug inconsistency, 
W'hich they cannot fail to discover, between the profes- i 
sion and practice of many of the nominal Christians 
among the white people who have sevltled around them, 
and who are generally of a very bad character, has 
furnished them with a plausible objection to the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

The improvement among the Christian Indians has 
been very perceptible. They fretpiently express the 
sense which they entertain of the benetits arising from 
tlieir change, and their disgust at the heathen ceremo¬ 
nies in which they once delighted. Among the evi¬ 
dences of their desire for advancement, is their attention 
to religious in.sfruction and divine wwsliip, and their 
eagerness to obtain admission for their children into the 
boarding school of the New England Comjiany at the 
Moliawk village. A few years ago, there was diffi¬ 
culty in procuring fourteen scholars for this school; 
there are now fifty applicatioru^ in addition to the fifty 
already there. Tlie discouragement of drunkenness 
is another sign of improvement. 

Besides the boarding school above mentioned, in 
which the scholars are taught handicraft, and arc in¬ 
structed genrjfttUy upon the system adopted in white 
schools of industry, there are'five day schools, includ¬ 
ing one at the Methodist Mission ;—these, liowover, 
are very irrcguUirly attended. The total number of 
children under instruction, including those at the 
lioanling school, is 160. Tiie mode of teaching is 
the same as that among common schools for the whites, 
and the books in use arc those recommended by the 
Board of Education, viz: the Bible, Mayor’s Spelling 
Book, English Reader, Daboli’s Arithmetic, Murray’s 
Grammar and Geography. The instruction is carried 
on altogether in English. The children shew as much 
apth^e in acquiring knowledge as the whites. At the 
New England Company’s School, fifteen boys are un¬ 
der instruction in the several trades of waggon-maker, 
blacksmith, carpenter, and shoe-maker. The girls, 
twelve in number, are taught house-keeping, needle¬ 
work, spinning, ami knitting. The adults evince much 
aptitude for mechanical arts. Many of them, without 
instruction, are blacksmiths and carpenters, capubU' of 
erecting and finishing a frame-houstu Many, and par- 
ticulariy among the women, are sufficiently good tailors 
to be able to make their own clothes. 

These tribes have increased by about 100 during the 
last ten years ;—^the average number born to a couple ; 
U three or four, of whom two arrive at maturity. The f 
estimatedsynuberof hoif-breedsamongihem is small,— ■, 
not above three in 100. ,! 

i< 

Tlie Six Nations Indians are under the superinten- 
dence of an Officer of the Indian Department, Nvho 
resides at Brantford. They receive medical attendance '' 
form practitioners in the same town, w'ho are remune¬ 
rated out of the funds of the tribes. 


, Appendix 

If the pri:>perty of these Indians had been properly (EEJE.) 
managed, they would, at the present time, have been . 
an independent and opulent people. Of the extensive M^rcU, 
tract which tiicy have surrendered, a large portion has 
been sold for their benefit, and large quantities of excel¬ 
lent timber have been either sold or pilfered from their 
lands. There is at present a sum of £25,733 arising 
from the source,invested in the British Funds; a further 
sum of £38,000 has Ixjen invested, upon the authority 
of Sir Jiihn Colborne, in the Grand River Navigation 
Company, in wlucli they hold throe-fourths of the stock. 

This investment, which was made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in the expectation that'it would not only 
yield an early profit bui greatly enhaere the value of 
the remainder of the Indian lands, has proved very un¬ 
fortunate. It has absorbed all their funds for the last 
seven years, leaving no surplus for distribution in mo¬ 
ney or provisions, as formerly. I'he works are far 
from cora})lete : and advances have already been made 
to the amount of £9,000, to meet past instalments. 

The Indians have frequently complained of the trans¬ 
action, and have petitioned the Government to take the 
stock otf th.eir hands. 

2. THE DELAWARES, CHIPPEWAS, MUN- 
SEEg, AND ONEIDAS OF THE RIVER 
THAMES. 

Evidence of Delaware settlement was one of the 

CienchT dirto established by Indians in Canada West, 
of Itev. R. In 1792, the principal remnant of the once 
congregations of the Moravian, 
nnd 19 .'^'*' United Brethren Church in the United 
States, was compelled to seek an asylum 
in Upper Canada, where tltey were favourably received 
by the Provincial Autliorities, and were permitted to 
settle on ihe river La Tranche, now called the Thames. 

By an Order in Council, dated 10th July, 1798, a 
j large tract of forest land on the river, comprising about 
I 50,000 acres, was granted for their use, on which the}' 

‘ proceeded to build a village called Fairfield; a church 
and other prcmisiis, at the expense of a Voluntary So¬ 
ciety, estuhiished at Bethlehem, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vama, in the year 1787, under the name of “The 
Brethren’s Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.” 

By a second Order in Council, dated 26th February, 

1709, a survey of this tract was directed to be made, 
and tile land was appropriated to the Trustees of the 
Moravian Society, “ to be reserved forever to the Socie¬ 
ty, in trust, for the sole use of their Indian converts.” 

7'he first settlement having been entirely destroyed 
by the invading American army, during the campaign 
of 1812, a new one was formed on a site at no great 
distance from the former, where, in a short time, the 
Indian congregation was again collected, and where it 
noM' resides. 

In 1836, these Indians were induced by Sir F. Head 
to surrondor a large portion of their lands, about six 
miles square, in exchange for an annuity of £l50; 
and the tract which they now possess, situated in the 
Township of Orford, Western District, contains about 
25,000 acres. 

The number of the Indians who belong to the tribe 
of the Delawares, was 302 in 1837, but owing to a 
dissension which arose in the previous year, relative to 
the sale of their lands, a portion of the community re¬ 
tired to Mi.ssouri, United States, and ihelr present 
number is oiily 153. 

The Chippewas and Munsecs occupy a tract oflafi4 
containing ul.Hmt 0000 acres, in the Township of Cara- 
doc, within the London District, at a distance of at>out 
twenty-five miles from the Moravian village. It is only 
within ten years that, the Chippewas have been re¬ 
claimed from a wandering life, and settled in tl«eir 
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r£££!.) location. The Munsees have been settled since- 

^ ^ * the year 1800, on land belonging to the Chippewas, | 

ioUi March? consent of that tribe, 'fhe present number | 

of Chippewas is 378, and of Munsees 242. 

17)6 Ooeidas are a band of American Indians, who 
came into Canada in the year 1840, and have purchased, 
with the produce of their former lands and improve¬ 
ments sold to the American Government, a tract of 
about 5000 acres, in the Township of Delaware, Dis¬ 
trict of London, which is separated by the River 
Thames from the Chippewa and Munsee settlements. 
Their number is 436. 

There are also several Poltawalamie families, who 
have fixed their residence among the Chippewas, dur¬ 
ing the last year ; and a band of about 500 Senecas, 
from Tonawantce, in the State of Now York, are ex¬ 
pected shortly to form a settlement near their brethren, 
the Onoidas. 

These Indians arc under the general charge of a Super¬ 
intendent of the Indian Department, who resides at 
Delaware. 

The Chippew'ajj possess an annuity of £600, granted 
by the Government for a surrender of land made in 
1832 ; the Moravians have £150 a year, in exchange 
for land ceded to Sir F. Head. The Munsees have no 
annuity. These three tribes partake of the presents. 
The Oneidas neither |x>sse8s an annuity nor are entitled 
to presents; but they brought with thorn into Canada 
a consi<lerable sum of money, received from the Ameri¬ 
can Government, in purchase of their lands and im¬ 
provements, which they lodged in the hands of the 
Chief Superintendent. On ihe first ixx^asion after their 
arrival, they were includcil in the annual issue; but 
when the circumstance came to the knowledge of the 
Administrator of the Government, Sir Richard Jackson, 
by the insertion of the band in the estimates, and it 
appeared on'enquiry, that they liad never before received 
presents, nor were entitled to them by having fought 
on the Uritish side, orders were given that no further 
issues should be made to them. 

The Moravian Delawares are collected in a village, 
which contains one frame, and thirty-four log-lwuses, 
with ten barns. They have 292 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion. Their stock consists of 14 oxen, 40 cows, and 
47 heifers, 60 horses, 36 sheep, and 2iK) swine ; they 
possess 8 waggons, 16 ploughs, 5 harrows, 3 fanning 
mills, 11 ox chains, 21 scythes, 12 sickles, 6 spade.s, 
with a number of hoes, axes, Sic. &c. 

The Chippewas and Munsees are not collected in a 
village, but live on small farms scattere«l over their 
tract. Some of the Chippewas are settled on surveyed 
lots of twenty acres each. This tribe occupies 76"log 
houses, and six wigwams; they possess 25 barns. 
They have 450 acres under cultivation. Their slock 
consists of 30 oxen, 27 cows, 44 heifers, 82 horses 
and colts, and 400 swine. Their agricultural imple¬ 
ments include 9 ploughs, 9 harrows, 23 scythes and 
.sickles, 19 ox chaims, a fanning mill, 4 waggons and 
carts, 7 spades, &c. ; they have a blacksmirh’s forgo, I 
and two and a half setts of carpenters’ tools. j 

The Munsees occupy one farm, and 50 log houses, 
to which are attached 10 barns. They have 269^acres un¬ 
der cultivation. They possess 14 oxen, 60 cows,30 hei¬ 
fers, 55 horses and colts, and 250 swine. Their im¬ 
plements consist of 11 ploughs, 7 harrows, 17 scythes 
and sickles, 10 spades, a fanning mill, 5 waggons, 7 : 
ox chains, with hoes, axes, &c. 

The Oneidas, who arc more recently settled, but | 
who brought with them means of purchasing from old 
settlers, occupy six frame and 48 houses, with four 
wigwams; they have also five frame and 15 log barns. I 


They cultivate 335 acres of land. Their stock con- (£££,) 
sists of 64 oxen, 61 cows, 27 heifers, 17 horses, and , 

162 swine ; they possess 13 ploughs, 16 harrows, 14 
waggons and carts, 42 ox chains, 43 scythes and sickles, 
three fanning mills, two setts of carpenters’ tools, with 
hoes, axe.s, &c. &c. 

Those families who live in wigwams do so from ne¬ 
cessity, and not from choice; a number of the Chtp- 
pewas are settled on surveyed lots, as already stated, 
but in general, each Indian selects the spot which he 
wi.shes to cultivate, and the Chiefs do not interfere, 

Tlie extent of land cultivated by each family, varies from 
one to fifteen acres. When a family has no land under 
cultivation they depend upon the bounty of their neigh¬ 
bours, who arc always ready to share with those in 
want. They also hunt,—and make bowls, brooms, 
and baskets, which they sell to the white.s. There is 
very little decrease in the partiality of these Indians 
for hunting and fishing. They usually leave home to¬ 
wards the end of October, and remain away until the 
beginning of January ; they also spend about a month 
during each spring, in the chase. They resort to the 
unsettled lands in the London and Western Districts ; 
and it is probable, (hat as soon as those lands arc occu¬ 
pied, they will be compelled to abandon the chase. The 
elfect of the gradual settlement of the country has been 
to assimilate their habits to those of the whites, and to 
attach them to their homes; they now hunt and fish as 
near home a.s possible. 

They who follow agriculture carry on the different 
branches of husbandry on a small scale, adopting the 
same method generally as the whites. They raise 
wheat and grain, but Indian corn and potatoes are their 
chief crops. The quantity of their produce cannot bo 
staled, but in some years they raise more corn and pota¬ 
toes than are required for their own consumption. The 
field labor is divided among the men and wmmen. The 
young men do their share with but few exceptions. 

The labor of an Indian, compared with that of a white 
farmer, may bo estimated at about one-tenth of the lat¬ 
ter. 

With regard to their religious and moral condition, a 
very decided improvement has taken place within a 
recent period. The Delawares have been converted 
from Paganism, since the year 1783 ; and many of the 
others have a tolerable knowledge olt the leading doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, and can repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 

Creed, and Ten Commandments. The Delawares are 
all Christians, and belong to the Church of the United 
Brethren, who maintain a mis.sionaiy among them. 

The converted Chippewa.s and Munsees belong to 
the Church of England, and the Wesleyail Methodist 
Church, but some of them remain heathens. The Pot- 
tawatamies and Oneidas are for the roost |u»rt lieathens. 

The Church of England claims 25 communicants, 
and from 100 to 150 usually attend its service. A 
clergyman who has ministered among these Indians dur¬ 
ing the last seven years, was appointed missionary in 
1840, at a salary of £100, borne upon the Parliamen¬ 
tary Grant. 

There are 261 communicants among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and the attendance at their service is from 
SOO to 400. A missionary for this community is sup¬ 
ported by the Canadian Branch of the Methodist Church. 

Wl)en at home, these Indians seldom neglect to at¬ 
tend divine service, and appear more zealous even than 
their white neighbours. During the service they are 
orderly and attentive. They have family worship in 
their houses, morning and evening, and say grace before 
and after tlieir meal& 
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About 283 persons are still heathens, but many of | 
these attend clmreh or c!»ai)el, and tt»eie is every pros- ij 
‘ pect of their prejudices being overcome. These, imd 
their fondness for liquor, wliicii they know that they j‘ 
must renounce widi tiieir other vices benne they out l«? i| 
admitted into the Church by baptism, are the chief im* j| 
pediments to tlieir r.or.versiv>n. |i 

During the year 1842, tlm clergyman of the Churcli 
of England baptized twenty-three individuals, tlie Me- J 
thodi.st Missionary sixty-six, and the f ioravlan ten. 

Tlie Moravians have a place of worslu'p at their own i 
settlement; iheEpi.sco^jaiiansand Methodists have each ■ 
a Chapel in the Chippewa and Mutisee settlement; 
and there is a Methodist Chapel in ti)o Oneida settle- |i 
inent. i; 

(I 

The Clergyman of the Church of England has two ;! 
services on the Sabbath, and assembles the Indians for |j 
religious instruction, twice a week, in the evening, be- 
sides visiting them as time permits, from houvse to house. ii 
There is a school in the Moravian seitleraent,—two i| 
among the Cbipjiewas and Munsees,—and one among || 
the One Idas. 

The former is uttendetl by forty-one scholar.5 of ii 
whom twenty-three are boys fn>m 5 to 16 year.s of ago, 
and eighteen girls, from G to 14. The schoolmaster 
is maintained by the Moravian Missionary Society. 
The children, in their re-spective classes, sj^ell and read I! 
together, and repeat their lessons individually* | 

They use the Union Primer, Webster^s Spelling ; 
Book, the English Reader, and Hutton’s Arithmetic. |j 
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nious, and shew ability for becomHIg good mechanics. (EEE.) 

Among the Chippew'as there is a self-taught blacksmith, ^. ...a-^ 

who is capable of doing common work, such as shoeing 20 th >lnrch. 
1101 * 868 , repairing farming implements, fire-arms, &€.; 
there are also tailors, who wmrk for their own people. 

Among the Moravians there are two rough carpenters, 
and four tailors. The Oneidas have two good carpen¬ 
ters at plain work. 

These trilws are on the increase since, (heir conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. Their hcallh is generally good, 
although many are stated to die from want of proper 
nourishment and medical treatment. Diseases are on 
t!)e decrease among them. The average number of 
cliifdren born to a married couple, is eight, of whom 
about three are reared. A small number only are half- 
breeds ; among the Moravians there are two ; Chippe- 
wa.s, fourteen; Munsees, five; Oneidas, two. 

The Indians who have recently become converted 
anti settled, appear to be sensible of the great good that 
may be derived from the culture of their lands; and 
they are anxious to have their children educated. Two 
large school-houses, and a good dwelling house, for one 
of the teachers, have Iwicn erected by the Chipi>ewas, 
out of their owm funds; and it is understood that one of 
the teachers is supported from the same source. The 
plan adopted to promote their spiritual and temporal 
welfare,' has been to combine religious instruction and 
cuuc.ation with the inculcation of habits of industry; 
und the Superintendent and Church Missionary, report 
that their efforts have been attended with as much suc/- 
cess as could have been expected from the limited 
means placed at their disposal. 


The school at Lower Munsec is under the control p 
of the Missionary Society of tlie Church of England, jj 
and the scholars belong to the Chippewa and Munsee I! 
tribes. Its schoolmaster receives an annual salary of 
£60 from the annuity of the tribe. It is attended by 
twenty-ono boys, from 6 to 15 years of age, and by four 
girls, from 6 to 10, besides a number of young men 
and women who attend oci'.asionolly ; some of the for- I 
roer are learning arithmetic and English grammar. 

The children are taught spelling and reading in 
classes, with writing at the desk, from copy line.s, and 
occasionally from dictation. 'J'he books used are Primers, 
Mavor’.s Spelling Books, New Testaments, and Gram¬ 
mars, end Dab.oli’s Ardhmotic. i 

The second school for the same two tribes is under ^ 
the control of the Methodist Wesleyan Missionary So- i 
ciety in Canada. It is attended by seventeen boys and || 
eighteen giils, between 6 and 14 years of age, and by j- 
three young men. The metin^d of instruction is the i; 
same as in the common sclioois estabiished among llm |j 
whites. The bwks used .are the New London Primer, j| 
Mayor’s S;>eiling Book, Rkhardaon’s Reading made j 
Easy, New Testament, and Rogers’ Arithraetic. ij 

The School in die Oneida settlement <s also under i' 
the eoniroi of the Wesleyan blethodist Society. The || 
teacher is an Indian of the Oneida tribe ; it is attend- jj 
ed by sixteen hoys, from 6 to tfi, und seventeen girls, j; 
from 5 to 15 years of age. ITe lKK>k.s u.<?ed arc the i 
Spelling Book and New Testament in the Oneida | 
lan<niage, and the English Testfsment. The children i! 
taught in their oivn iacguagc, I' am very fost, but they 
make slow progress in the Engilsh; the master, how- 
ever, is reportwsS not to be well qualitled to Instruct in jj 
that !angu?<ge. |i 

One of the greatest uojiedimeots to ti;< education of 
the Indian cididrcjg is their praciire oi' k-asung .itfoool ij 
to accompany their parents on their jHUii'tng, fishing, ji 
and 8U{?ar making .excursions. They exhibit consider- 
able aptitude in learning. The adults are very inga- f! 


3. THE CHIPPEWAS,HURONS,SHAWNEES, 
AND MUNSEES, AT AMHERSTBURG 
AND POINT PELfeE. 

EviA-nee «f These Indions are under the charge of a 
iioMUtXlSt Superintendent. Their number is 

of Eev. E. very small. At the issue of presents in 
1842, there were only 324 in attendance, 
Appendix]%l'. estimate of 1844 includes 368. 
19 , 31 , and 32 . The number belonging to each Tribe is 
as follows;— 

Chippewas, 268 

Hurons, 88 

Munsees, 22 

Shawiiees, 6 (in 1842.) 

Formerly Amherstburg was the chief post for the 
distribution of presents to the Indians residing west of 
Toronto, and to those of the United State.H. Since 
the formation of the establishment at Monitoulin 
Island, the distributions at Amherstburg and Drum¬ 
mond Island, have been discontinued, except to the 
Indians in the immediate neighbourhood of the former 
place, and have since been made at Manitoulin. 

Tlie Hurons possess an extensive reserve of laml on 
the bank of the River Detroit, a little above Amherst¬ 
burg. In the year 1790, when the Council of the 
Four Nations, (Chippewas, Oltawas, Hurons and 
Poflowatatnies) surrendered to the Government, the 
extensive tract of bml in Western Canada, known by 
the name of the Huron District, they stipulated for a 
reservation of tlie hunting grounds, then occupied In 
ihe Huron'i and Wyandotts, which comprised ^2390 
acres, extending about six miles along the shore of 
the River Detroit, and having a depth of seven miles, 
In the year 1S36, in consequence of tfie encroaclk 
ments of ibe whites upon these lands, and the desire 
which existed in that part of the country, to be allowed 
to .settle upon them, the Government induced the 
hidiiips to surr<?bdcr a large portion of Uteir reserve. 
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in trust to be sold for their exclusive benefit. By a 
subsequent agreement made in tiie next year, by Sir 
F. Head, they resigned two thirds of the reserve, ‘tie 
jiroeeeds of one tliird to l>e applied to their exclusive j 
Ixmefit, and tliose of the sccornl and third for the geiie- , 
ral purposes of the Indians in Upper Canada, 'riie 
portion of the Reserve still remaining in their pfKses- 
sion is about 8,000 acres in extent. Upon tiiis are 
settled, each on a separate farm, the Chippewas and , 
other Itaiians. Tho Munsees and Shawnccs, with ■ 
respect to whom tl»c Superintendent gives nosiiparato 
in for mat ion, arc chiefly migratory, but the few families 
who have hecomc in some measure, stationary, live on : 
the above Reserve, but have not had separate fanns 
assigned to them, nor erected any dwelling.s. 

The Hurons have tliirty-four dwelling houses, of : 
which thirty-three arc made of logs, and one is a very j 
comfortable farm dwelling of two stories, for the 1,' 
erection of which they paid £250. They have also ■ 
fen barns, of which four arc framed, and twenty-three , 
log stables. None of the Hurons live in wigwams, !■ 
hut all the Chippewas, except their Chief, who resides |; 
at Poiute Pelce, have no other habitations. j: 


expounds the Scripture to them. They also have a 
general Prayer Meeting among themselves, once a 
fortnight, and they meet occasionally more privately 
for social prayer; some of (hem maintain lamily wor¬ 
ship, The Roman Catholics attend chapel at Am- 
lierstburg, which Is about three miles from their settle¬ 
ment. 

There is at present no school among ihcrn, but they 
have cx[>rc.ssod titeir desire to establish one, and would 
gladly avail themselves of instruction for their chil- 
<lren. When there was one, the attendance of the 
scholars was very irregular, but their ability in acquir¬ 
ing knowledge was in no way inferior to that of the 
white children. 

The adults arc ingenious and show ajititude for 
mechanical arts, particularly in wood work. There 
is only one regular tradesman, a tailor, among them, 
but the men lasually make and mend their own farm¬ 
ing im()loment.s. The women make baskets, brooms 
and other articles for sale, and do their own needle¬ 
work. Tlieir health is good. Their numbers are on 
the increase. 


The land occupied by the Hurons, is laid out in re¬ 
gular blocks of 200 acres each, whicli are selected for 
tlic several families by the Chiefs. Among tins tribe 
a man’s cliildren inherit his property, but if ho leaves 
no cliildren, liis farm becomes at the disposal of the 
Chief. lie has not the power of conveying Ids 
interest toother members of the tribe, nor to strangers, 
'fhese Hurons have for a long time been engaged more 
«n- less, in cultivating the land, hut until a few years 
ago, they made little progress in husbandry. More 
recently, they have greatly and regularly extended 
their farms by clearing, and have improved in their 
uiodo of agriculture. 


}; The average number of children born to a family is 
!: between three and four, the number reared is the 
ji same as among the whites, 
li ® 

ji The Chippewas arc in a very different and inferior 
ij condition. They chiefly depend upon hunting and 
jj Itshing. About teui families commenced to till the 
j'i ground within the last twelve years. They have no 
ij more than three or four acres each under cultivation ; 
I they raise only Indian corn, and use no implement but 
i the hoe. Tiie women perform almost all the Ikdd 
I wmi'k. The hunters resort occasionally to the sur- 
I rounding country, liul principally to the forests in 
ij Micldgaii, United States. 


Many of them arc good farmers, and lliey are | 
annually becoming more prosperous anil happy. About j 
twelve years ago, they had scarcely any agricultural ] 
imph.-mcnls hut tlie hoe, they now posscs.s nineteen 1 
jiloughs, ten harrows and six fanning mills: (hey have 1 
also twelve wagons and carts, fourteen sieiglis, one j 
ralcche and three carioles, of all of which they arc j 
very careful. They have cleared 259 acres, c.ach . 
male adult has a farm of 200 acres allotted to him, on J 
which many have from fifteen to thirty acres under j 
cultivation ; the average is betw’ocn seven and eight j 
acres. Their stork consists of .seven yoke of oxen, 1; 
nine bulls, eiglit steers, twenty-seven cows, fifteen 
heifers, ninety-three liorscs, 290 swine and seventy- i| 
three geese. j 

ii 

They cultivate their farms in the same manner as I, 
tho whiles ; they raise Indian corn, wheat, oats, jiota- !i 
toes, beans, peas, buckwheat and vegelahlcs, but 1 
chiefly (ho first of ilicse crops. !| 


The men perform the greater part of (ho labor, (he 
women assisting in some kinds. The division of the 
day, n.s regards labour and meals, is observed as .sys¬ 
tematically as among the wdiitcs. 


|1 


They have given up the chase in a great measure, 
and only hunt occasionally when their absence does |j 
not interfere with their farming operations, usually in ;■ 
the autumn. !| 


They all profe.ss Christianity, and several of them j; 
are examples of true piety. The majority are Wes- ii 
leyan Mefhodist.s, and the oflicrs Roman Cat ladies. ' 
They have no place of Worship of their own. They 
ran command the means. The Methodist minister, 
however, who is stationed in the town of Amher.st- !: 
burg, visits those of his persuasion every Sunday, ami 
with the aid of an Interpreter, preaches, roads and ; 


They are all heathens, and it does not appear that 
any efforts have been made for their conversion ; the 
only obstacle mentioned by tlie Superintendent, is their 
migratory habit.s. Tlieir number I.s on the decrease, 
occasioned by cxpo.sure, iulcraperance and in.sufiicicncy 
of food. 

Of tlio Indian.s at (his post, those who are stationary, 
have improved very much within a recent period, in 
morals and habits of industry. They are quite sensi¬ 
ble of tlieir improvement, and express themselves de¬ 
sirous of advancing. Among (he evidences of their 
amelioration, may he mentioned lhedccrea.se of intoxi¬ 
cation ; the yearly progrcs.s in clearing (he land, the 
raising of surplus produce for sale, and the attendance 
of their women at market at. Amherstburg for the sale 
of A'arious articlc.s of agricultural produce. 

The Ciiippewa.s, however, who continue their rov¬ 
ing habits, .scarcely exhibit any perceptible improve¬ 
ment, except a growing de.'fire to become settled on 
land. 

4. CHIPPEWAS OF THE ST. CLAIR RAPIDS 
OR UPPER ST. CLAIR REBEllVE, RIVER 
AUX SABLES AND KETTLE POINT. 

EiiJem’c oC ^ hcse Indians are among the first wdiom 
>tr. SHporin- Sir John Colborne endeavoured to settle 
Kov"w civilize. Previously to 1830, they 
Soo-t.' Appen- wcTu wandering heathens like their 
#//1 AW. 2 u brelfiern elsewhere, scattered over the 
western part of the Upper Province; 
they were drunken and dissipated in their habits, and 
without either religious or moral re.straint. In 1830 
and 31, a number of them were collected on a reserve 
in the Township of Sarnia, near the head of (he River 
St. Clair, and containing 10,260 acres. A number of 
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(EEE.) bouses were built for them, and an oOiccr was ap- 
^ ^ pointed for their superintendcfx’e. Their conversimj i 

!0th March, to Christianity and their pro|rress in religious know- : 

ledge, and in the acquisitiou of sober, orderly an<l in- ■ 
dustrious habits, has been under the care <*f Mis- 
sionarie.s of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, both ; 
rapid and uniform. From the formation of the mission i 
221 adults and 239 children, have been baptized and ;; 
admitted into the Methodist Community. I'ho total ' 
number up to the year 1839-40, does not appear to 
have exceeded 350. Since then their number Inis : 
increased greatly by immigrclioii, chiefly from the 
Saginaw Bay, in the State of Micidgan, and by the 
settlement of wandering Indiau.s ; and in 1812, as " 
many as 711 received presents. i: 

Their arc two other settlements under the same ; 
superintenilence, one at the River aux Sal>lo.s in tlte ; 
Township of Bosanquet, on a reserve of 2C50 acres, | 
and unntlmr almost adjoiuitjg it, on a reserve of 2440 i 
acres at Kettle Boinl, whore five families resiile. i; 

The.se Indians also possess a fourth reserve, on the ; 
River Sr. Clair, within the Township of Moore, con- jj 
taining 2575 acres, | 

Owing to the immigration which has taken place on i 
this frontier, .since.the notice to tlie visiting Indians of 
the United States was first issued, and the removals ; 
which have occurred at these and llie other Indian set- '! 
tlemcnls in the neighbourhood, together vvith the mode ) 
in which the returns have been rendered, it i.s difficult ! 
to state with precision the progress and the increase of r 
each settlement. ii 

At pre.sent they are established clricily on the front i 
of the Upper Reserve, having small farm.s of six and a i 
half chains in width on the River vSt. Clair. The ! 
total nnniher of separate farms is forty-two, on .six- il 
teen of which there are goo<l substantial log house.s, 
erected by the Government on the first tormntirn of 
the settlement; hut on the lower part of the Reserve, 
where no houses were built by the Government, the j 
Indians reside in .small log or hark hou.scs of their own 
erection. There is only one log building resembling ^ 
a barn, hut almost all the Indians liave small oivl- ! 
buildings or sheds in which they house tlioir crop.<s. j| 

From a Return made in 1839, there were twenty ;i 
families occupying house;?, who had MG acres of land ^ 
cleared, of which 100 were under cultivatii>n. Their 
slock then consisted of two oxen, three cow.s and two 
pigs, and they possessed three ploughs, two harrow.'?, I; 
and nine sleighs. j; 

At present there are thirty-two fiimilies settled on ij 
the Reserve, who liave improved 205 acres of land ; ‘i 
four individuals have improved from ten to thirty | 
acres; of tlie others, fifteen have five acres or more, i 
and the remainder under five acre.s cleared. There i; 
are also five families settled on some land purchased ;; 
with their annuity, and some held by Licen.'^e ofOccu- ;| 
pation under the Government, in Enniskillen. The.se :j 
have about forty acres under cultivation, and possess |j 
two good log houses and two small log barn.s. !j 

The Indian-s of the River aux Sahle.s have about j; 
sixty acres under improvement, and one log hou.se. ji 
Those at Kettle Point have twenty acres of improved !| 
land and two log houses. The land on the Upper : 
Reserve was regularly surveyed and laid out in farms, i; 
The Chief, with approval of the Superintendent, j; 
placed most of the present occupants on these lands, !; 
iuit it is not indispensable that he .sliould be consulted, ’j 
a.s the memher.s of the tribe may choose any urioccu- •: 
pied spot ; when once in possession they nie secure ;| 
from intrusion, hut repeated il! conduct or drunkenness ■' 


Appeiufi.x 

would subject them to he expelled from the reserve of (EEK ) 
the Chief. _ 

Mta' li. 

They are decide<lly improved in agriculture ; they 
now understand phnighing, seeding, liarr«)wing, tuc 
management of cattle ^c. They pos.scss eight plough.s 
aiul fl)ur liarrow.s, which each family uses aiternately, 
a numl>cr of scythes and sickles, two fanning mills and 
l<)ur cross cut saws form part of their general stock, 
be.‘'ides which, each fanniy possesses an axe and a 
.sufiicicncy of hoe.s, shovels, &.c. 

They luivo nine yoke of oxen, eight cows and some 
young .stock, hesi«les n largo number of horses and 
pig.s’. Few farnilie.s are wiiliout one or two breediiig 
sow.s, j hoy are exceedingly atfontive to their cattle 
and feral iliem well during the winter. 

They cidlivatc chiefly Indian corn and potatoes, 
with .small quantities of spring wheat, oats, and pea.s; 
the quantity of produce cannot be exactly stated, b«U 
two years ago it was rjsiimated (o he between 3 an«l 
400 bushels of wheat, w'iili the same quaniity of oats, 
and 100 bushels peas. The field labor is entirely 
done by the male adults, hut the women do all the 
lighter work of woerling and hoeing the Indian corn 
and polattH‘.s. 'I'hcy work and fake their meals ac¬ 
cording to their inr linafion, without any system, but 
the greater part of the day is spent in Udrour. 'J'licir 
fonrlne.ss for hunting is much diminished; they sel¬ 
dom hunt except when obliged to by want of meat— 
tlieir .stock being at pre.srmt iiisufiicicnt; as for fishing, 
they live on the banks of the river, and during the run 
of the fish in Itoth spring and full they devote a great 
part <»r their time to fishing. There are two excellent 
fisheries, yielding an abundance of herring and whit<; 
fi.sh : they h.ave .seines, whfi'h the young men, com¬ 
bining in bands, use alternately. 

The maji)r!ty of ihc.se Indians are Wesleyan rncitho- 
dis'.s iti connexion with the British Conference. All 
those re.siding in the Upper Reserve belong to that 
community; those at the River aux Sables are either 
members of the Church of England or are desirous of 
lH‘ing admitted into it. Alwut 30 families are reported 
to have applied to tl»e Bi.sliops for such admission. 

There are also one or two families of Roman Catholics, 
and those re.^iding at Kettle Point are heathens. Tiie 
number of Wesleyan Methodists re{)orted to the con- 
ferorice in 1842 was 172 ; hut the missionary state.s 
that this is no index to the nurnln'r of his ilot k, as 
those only are returned who have come to the years of 
maturity and <liscrction, and who are walking as fuv 
as can be a-scerbiincul in Use fear of God. The.sc attend 
public worship, which is performed in a capaciotns 
ineeting-hou.se, built for the joint purpose of a clmrr h 
and scttool-house by the Government, and lent to the 
mission—with regnlarity, decency, and st>lemr:ity. 

'riiey maintain private wor.ship, according to the prac¬ 
tice of the laeUiodist.s, consisting generally of a hymn 
sung in their own language, follower! by a prayer from 
the head of rhe family. As a burly, they are religious 
and moral, and will l»e:tr a comparison with any 
Christian community rif the same rdass. They are 
deeply^ .sensible of the improvt'ment of ihr-ir condition, 
and many abrihute the preservation r>f their lives to 
tlieir conversion. 

The mesiihcrs of the Church of England, at (he 
River aux Sables, to which they retive^d (wo years ago, 
liave as y<it neither a t:lergyinan nor a place of wor¬ 
ship. 7’his year a Catchei.st, an Indian by birth, ha.s 
lieen appointed by tlie Bisliop to the charge of this, 
settlement. 

There i.s a schord at the Up[)cr Reserv? ur.d ir the 
direction of the r.ussionary which is attended by 20 or 
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( ) 30 scholars of both sexes. The mode of instruclion is 

^_A , __ the same as in common primary schools ; the cliildren 

20 th March. «re taught spelling and reading in EnglUh—arith¬ 
metic, writing, and vo* al music. Their reading con¬ 
sists of passages from the Scriptures, and in the Sunday 
School they are taught their catechism.’ 'I’he scholars 
arc regular in their attendance from 9 to 12 a.m., and 
from 1 to 4 p.m., and are as quu k in learning as 
wlifte.s. 

The healili of these Indians is good—their numbers 
on the increase ; they have usually fainilits of five 
children, of whom }>erhaps three at ri\ c at m.aturity. 

5. CHIPPEWAS, POTTAWATAMIES, AND 
OTTAWAS, OF WALPOLE ISLAND. 

Kvidonce of The.se Indians are also knowm uiuicr 
Mr Htjperin- the Tiamc of Cliippewas cf Clicnaille 
teodcni Kta- Ecarte, T hc (diipjanvas who have long 
Rpv! hunted over the waste lands about the 

man, Appen- Chenuille Ecarte and B^ar Creek are a 
iltx, Nos. 21 §• branch of the sarnt* nation wliicli is settled 
in Sarnia, and share in the wune annuity. 

The Pottawatamics are recent iinmlgnuits from the 
United States. 

The seillemenl at Walpoh.’ I.sland \vas commenced 
at the close of the American war, when Col. M‘Kie, 
called by the Indians “ While Elk,” collected arul 
placed upon the island whicli lies at (he junction of 
the River and Lake St, Clair, tt:e scattered remains of 
.some tribes of Clnppewa.s who bad l) 0 <',n engaged (»n 
the British side. Being left for many years without 
any interference or assistance on tlu^ jairt of the Go¬ 
vernment, they became a prey to the prolligate whiles 
settled on the frontier, who, by various frauds and in 
moments of intoxication, obtained biases tind took pos¬ 
session of tlic most fertile and valuable part of the 
island. 

When the Betiloment was first j)hK'od under the 
charge of an Assistant Superintendent in IS39, these 
Indians possessed scarcely an acre of arable land, hut 
he has sticceeded in expelling many of the most mis- 
chevious intruders, under the authority of an AvA of 
the Provincial Legislature, passed in 1839 ; and has 
placed their farms at the di.sposal of the Indian.s, wlio 
}»ave since become more settled, and have turned tlicir 
attention more generally to agriculture. 

The number at this post has Increased considerably 
since 1839, 40, owing to the influx of several bands 
of Pottawatamies and Otiawas, invited by the Procla¬ 
mation of 1837, relative to llie discontinuance of lu-c- 
sents to Visititis: Indians. Previously b' that year they 
did not exceed 300; hut in 1842, presents were dis¬ 
tributed to ILlO, viz.— 


Chippewas,—-old rosident.s, 


319 

Ditto, arrived wilh.in 

i a year, 

197 

Pottawatamies and Ot«avvas, 
Michigan, 

from ^ 

507 

On their way to settle, 


117 



1140 


The new comers are very ditTcrcnt in charaefer and 
habitvS from the resident Cluppowas. The Potiawatu- 
mies especially, are skilful hunters, and have loiig de¬ 
pended solely upon the chase. They are W'ihi, turbu¬ 
lent, rriendicanl, and disl.onest. They possc.ss no land 
or property. They have been kindly receive*) by the 
resident tril*es, and jdlowmd to settle <ui their lands ; 
hut their roving habits render them averse to settling: 
they prefer remaining poor, ragged, and fiidiy, to (he 
restraint of civilized life : they arc a burthen on their 
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brethren, a nuisance to the white farmers in the di.s- (EEE.) 

trict which tliey frequent, and their arrival in the ^ __ 

Province is in every respect to be regretted. Their amb March, 
chief hunting grounds are near the Thames and the 
upper parts of (he two branches of Bear-Creek. They 
also hunt in the United States, but with some danger 
to themselves, as the Americans do not allow it. 

^ The Indians wlio are settled tipon Walpole Islaml, 
occupy the farms and houses hitherto possessed by the 
: white squatters, together with a few lumses erected 
by lhemselvc.s, Tlio present number nf dwellings i.s 
twenty-eight, of which three are framed, with several 
more in the c<»urse of erection, and four jog barns. 

' There is no village, the farms being detached as among 

■ the white settlers. There are five inferior Chiefs 
;; among the Chippewas, who live surrounded by their 

. own relations and connections by marriage ; ami iho 
1: young men, wdio, though under the control of (he head 
, Chief, recognise especially their «)wn leader. The.se, 
on (he expulsion of the squatters, met together and 
suljdivifled the farms ami arable land among themselves 
; according to their numbers. Tbu.s, each separate band 
ciiltivalos one vast enclosure; each man planting more 
' or less land, according to fus industry. It is intemled, 
however, to lay out (he fields more regularly. 

Their acquaintance with agriculture is of recent 

■ date, but their progress has I>een satisfactory. In 1839 
: tliey planted only Indian corn, and used no other i;i- 
; strument but (he hoe. At present they have nine 
; p!ough.s and as many yoke of oxen, be.sides .scythes and 

sickles in abundance. I'hey have also a large number 
of pigs and Imrses, and the Chief has two cow.s. 

Steps have been taken to improve the breed of these 
; animals; a large quantity of mar.*-!! hay is saved for 
' winter fodder. The extent of cleared land is estimated 
' at 600 acres, and it is annually on the increase. The 

• greatest extent cropped by one Indian, may be Iw'clvo 
acres—(lie smallest, about three acres. At least, one 
hundred heads of families have commenced to till tho 

: land within (he last two years. When a family has no 
,, land in cultivation, its members depend upon the chase 
and fishing, and the .sale of liaske(.s and mats. The 
chief crop is Indian corn, but they also plant largo 
, quantities of potatoes, some oats, bm kwheat, and j>eas, 
i’fiey are about to begin the cultivation of wheat. 

I\Iuch of the ligliter part of field labor is still d<»ne by 
I; the women; the division of the day as w’ell as tbo 
'■ hour efi their meals, is irregular. 

The fondness for bunting and fishing is very much 
‘ on the decrease among (he Chippewas, w'ho .•seldom in- 
: diilge in either, except during the wu’nter. The game 

• has almo,st disappeared in the neighbouring hunting 
;i ground.s. 

;i All the.se Indians are boatbens ; but twenty families 
have applied for religious instruction. InJanuary, 1841, 

• a mis.sionary of the Church of England wa.s appointed 
on a salary of £100, borne upon the Parliamentary 
Grant, but whether through the want of a proper inler- 

,■ preter, the di.stance of (fie residence, (there being no 
: .suitable house on the i.sland,) or other circumstances, 
i the Indians have not profited by his labours, and (hc 
" Bishop has been obliged to appoint another clergyman 
I in hi.s place. It is now intended to erect on the island, 

■ wi'h the funds belonging to (he.se Indians, a building 
Ij adapted for a chapel and .school-house, with a house 
■•! for llie rai.ssionary; and the plans and estimates have 
•| received (ho approval of the Governor General. A 
il schoolmaster, also, is to be appointed and paid from 
j (be same source. The Indians are anxious for the edu- 
ji cation of their children ; and since the recent death of 
y their old Chief, their aversion to become Christians has 
■; ditnini.slicd, and may be expected to be gradually over- 
- come. 
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The health of the settled Indians is very got)d. and ' 
surpasses that of the neighbouring whites; their num- ii 
* hers are also on the increase, but the contrary is the |' 
case with the roving Pottuwateraies, many of whom ;! 
have been known to die from the effects of intoxication, ■ 
or in broils, and from the effects of severe weuther dur¬ 
ing the winter. I’he number of children born to a 
family is about five, and the number reared, three. ;i 
There are no regular ball-breed.s among them, recog- !j 
nised as such. || 

(]. MANITOULIN ISLANDS. i; 

TRirkience of Tfie prcscrst settlcmeTits on Marsitoulin jj 
Mr, Superujt. recent estiddushment. 

3 );\ of itov. E. Previously to the year 18^9, the distn- ' 
Broa^k, pn.of'biition of [>resent,s to a larger portion of the ^ 
ra' included under the term Wes- : 

JS'os. 23, 35 , tern Tribes,” consisting of the Visiting 
and 36, Indians, north of Penolanguisheno — of those 

at Sault St. Marie, and on the shores of Lake Supe- ; 
rior,—of those from the .South.-west and Lake Michi- i 
gan, Green Bay, the Fox Hiver, Wisctmsin, evmn j 
from the distant Mississippi,—was made at Drum- jj 
mond’s Islaiul, the old military Post on Lake Huron, ji 
In that year, t)\e Island having been finally ceded to j! 
the Americans, and the Government being desirous of || 
ascertaining the disposition of the Indians to embrace jj 
civilization, the distribution was made at the Island of ;! 
St. Joseph’s, about nine miles north-west of Drum- : 
mend’s Island. On that occasioti the intentions of the | 
Government were announced in the following terms: j 

“ Children, ! 

“ It is the wish of your great Father, that all his I 
‘‘ red children should become civilized ; and for this ;1 
purpose, he has named a place near Pcnctanguishcne, [j 
“ to settle all those who wish for the change. He will j 
“ furnish a few of each Tribe with cattle, ffirming iin- 
“ plemonts, and materials, to assist in building their : 
“ houses; and for the young he will provide a school, * 
with teachers, and a minister; and also, mechanics ■ 
to instruct them in habits of industry.” | 

“ Children, 

“ I am aware that you cannot all change your 
mode of life immediately ; but some of you iiave it ; 
“ in your power, and others will in a .short time find it 
*•' their interest to join the s^'Ulement. You are ail, 

“ without exception, invited. The Ottawas have a j 
“ large Island, the great Manitou, near Penetangui- ! 
“ shene, on which the land is good, and where there is 
“ abundance offish. Should they not W'ish to join.the 
new settlement, their Father w<niid be happy to hear 
“ of their occupying and settling themselves on it.’’ 

“ Children, I 

“ Whether ye accept of your great Father’s 1 
“ kind offer or not, Ids bounty will be continued to ail 
his faithful children. But they must go to Penetan- 
guishene in the month.s of June and July, every year, 

“ for their presents.”* 

The proposition of settling at Manitou appears to 
have been founded on a Report from Major Winnett, 
in the early part of the same year, in which, in refer¬ 
ence to the civilization of the Indians, he stated, 

“ From personal knowledge, I am enabled to name 
“ the Great Manitoulin Island a.s a point offering great ij 
“ advantages in the formation of the settlement for the 
“ Indians; much greater than St. Joseph’s could pre- 
“ .sent with respect to soil, climate, and lake fishing, | 
the last a great object in tlie estimation of old Indians. 

• The whole of this speech tind the answers of several Tribes, to¬ 
gether with an address to the same Tribes, from Chief Aisance, in- 
riting tho.-n to come and settle at his vilhige near Penetanguishene, 
are ^ven in the Appendix No. 48. 


“ It is di.stant one liundred miles and upwards from 
“ any American Military Post, and between sixty and 
“ seventy from any part of the American Territory.” 

In 1880, and the following five year.*?, the distribu¬ 
tion of presents was made at Penetanguishene, and thus, 
llie Western tribes were brought within the influence 
of I he efforts of the Government to civilize them. 
Their visits to the prosperous settlements of Cold-' 
water, and flie Narrows, were frequent; they witnes¬ 
sed tVie advaniages enjoyed by their brethren who were 
settled tiiere, and applications W'cro consequently nu¬ 
merous fv>r a participation in the .same benefits. 

In iS3.b, after Mr. Superintendent Anderson iind 
visited (he hsland, a scheme was matured and autho¬ 
rised by Sir J. Colborne, for forming an extensive 
e-stoblishment upon it, and for making it the future place 
of distriliution, in.stead of Penetanguishene and Am- 
hersiburg, where the remainder of the Western Tribes 
liad previously been .supplied. 

In the spring of that year, Mr, Anderson, found, on 
his visit, five or si.x familie-s of the Ottawa Tribe, Ro¬ 
man Catholics, from Lake Michigan, settled in Wequa- 
mekong Bay (Smith’s Sound,) where they had cul¬ 
tivated two or three acres of land, and were living in 
temporary bark huts. Thc.se, and a few wandering 
Chippewa.s, were all tlie Indians he met wilh on the 
Islam!,—amounting to, perbap.s, 70 or 80 persons. 

In 1836, (he present settlement at Manatowawning, 
(Hudson’s Sound,) about eight miles di.stunt from 
Wequamekong, was commenced,—some land was 
cleareil and houses built. It does not appear bow many 
Indians were settled on the island this ye.ar. The first 
issue of pre.sents at this Post was made in (he autumn, 
as announced by Sir John Colborne, and was attended 
by 2697 individual.s. 

On this occasion the Lieidenant-Goveruor, Sir F. 
Head, \va.s present, and formed the view of collecting 
at Manitoulin, not the wild Indians from the north of 
Lake Huron, as had been at first proposed, but all (hose 
who had settled, or were wandering among the white 
population, in various parts of Upper Canada. Wilh 
this intention, he induced the Chiefs of the Ottawa and 
Chippewa Nations then present, to resign (heir exclu¬ 
sive rights to the occupancy of the Great Manitoulin, 
and all (.he other f.slands, e.stimated at above 23,000, on 
the north shore of Lake Huron. 

He also obtained from the Saugecn Indians (he sur¬ 
render of the greater proportion of tJieir d’erritory, and 
proposed their removal to Manitoulin. To other In¬ 
dians whom he visited in (he western part of Canada, 
ho likewise made the same propo.sal; offering them the 
assi.stance and encouragement of the Government at 
this island. These offers, however, to the settled In¬ 
dians, do not appear to have been generally acceptable, 
as few or notie availed themselves of them. The set¬ 
tlers at the bland have, for the most part, come from 
the United States, or from the shores of Lake Huron 
and Lake .Superior. 

In 1837, further progress was made in clearing land 
and building houses,—ihe number of settlers on the 
Island was reckoned at 268. 

In the autumn of 1838, (he Offiicpr.s appointed to 
form (he future establishment of this seUlernent, in¬ 
cluding the Superintendent, Mr. Anderson,—a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England,—and a surgeon, wltli 
several ardzans and labourers, arrived at Manitawa- 
winong, and totjk up their residence there, being the 
first white men who had wintered in the Island. This 
year the number of Indian settlers was 307. 
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In the following year, the clearingji were extended ; ■: 
a saw-mill was built; anti the number of seltler.s in- . 

' creased to 065. A school was commenced at Mani- , 
towawning, but it was iit atlended. Ti’>o Kornau 
Catholics at the other settlement would not allow their | 
children to frequent it. ' ,i 

In 1840, *732 Indians reported themselves asset!lers, 
of whom only 437 were (..'bristians. The number of j; 
houses and extent of clearing were furlLer increased. 

In 1841, many Pollawatemie.s from the River St. || 
Clair, who bad promised to .settle, ami .somo Otluwas 1 
and Chippewa.s from Lake Michigan, returned to their 
homes; but the actual number thus reduced wa.s not j] 
recorded. Some Indian houses, a carpenters’ shop and i' 
anrnith’s were erected. The school wa.s belter attend- ji 
ed, and eight Indian b<iy.s were in (he course of instruc- i| 
tion in different branches of handicraft. A school j; 
was also opened, and a Roman Catliolic schoolmaster 
in the other settlement. 

In 1842, twenty-five Indian houses were built, by f 
contract, and a large store, coopers’ shop, and barn, i| 
were erected by the mechanics attached to the estab- , 
lishment. A saw-mill was also nearly finished at |j 
Wequamekong Bay. j; 

The attendance at the Roman Catholic school had ! 
fluctuated greatly. At one time as many as seventy 
pupils were present, hut more frequently from five to 
twenty; and at some seasons, not one. The number 
at the Manitowawning school had not exceeded forty- j 
five, but it had never fallen below twelve. (| 

On the 15lh November, there were resident at We- |i 
quamekong, 94 families, and at Manitowawning 44 fii- ji 
milies, making together 138 families, which on an || 
average of four meml>ers to a family, would form a j| 
population of 552. The number .scttlerl or wandering ■ 
in other parts of the Island, and living in wigwams or ,| 
(eraporary bark huts, were estimated at 150 at least, 1 
making a total population of 702. i 

The following is (he present size and extent of the -j 
(wo settlements. Each occupies about 200 acres of 
land. The several houses are surrounded witli gar- 
ilen.s, and tlie farms are for the most part at a di,stance. 
This arrangement was resorted to with a view of pre¬ 
serving their crops from the cattle, without the trouble 1 ; 
of making enclosures; but it has not answered the in- ij 
tention, as the cattle roam much farther than was ex- j! 
peeled, and it has been found necciisnry to cormnence 
fencing. 

The Wequamekong V illage, which has been longest 
e.stablished, contains in all, seventy-eight building.^, 
viz.—seventy-three Indian hou.se,s, one for the mis¬ 
sionary, and another for the sciioolmaster, a church, a jj 
school-house, and a saw-mill. 

The Manitowawning Villagecontains fifty-five build¬ 
ings, viz.—thirty-seven Indian house.s, six of the same 
description occupied by the mechanics and labourers,— 
four larger houses, occupied by the Superintendent, 
missionary, surgeon, and schoolmaster, three shops, 
(blacksmiths, carpenter.**, and coopers.) an excellent 
frame store of 60 by 30 feet, and two storie.^ in height, 
one log-barn, a school-house, a saw-mil!, built by con¬ 
tract in 1839, and a sawyer’s house; preparations have 
been made in the present year, (1843) for the erection 
of a church. Besides these, (here are in both vil¬ 
lages, a number of oui-houses for cattle, .small store¬ 
houses, &c. 

All the buildings are of wood. Those of the latter 
village have been erected either by the resident ani 


zans in the employment of the Government, or by con¬ 
tract. Tiiose at VS'equ.imekong having been chiefly 
built by ;{io Indians ifiemselves, with the assistance of' 
UHils and glos.s, axes, &c., afforded by the Government, 
are neither so neat nor subslantiid as the others. 

Soon after the commencement nf the settlement of the 
Maniioulin, doubts wore entertained as hi the climate 
and fertility of iho i.slattd, and its fitness for ibe residence 
of the Indians, which increased the relacfance of the In¬ 
dians settled in the more souihern partsoftheProvInre to 
rc.sort to the Island, and has continued to prove an ob¬ 
stacle to the increase of (he setdernetit. These objec¬ 
tions having been represented .to the Secretary of State, 
His Lordship suggested that an enquiry "should be 
.made on the sprft by M.ajor Ronnyca.stle, of the Royal 
Engineers. The result has not come under the noUce 
of the Commissloner.s, but the Reports of the Resident 
Agent leave no reason to doubt, that the Island is in 
every way suited for habitation. The climate i.s very 
healthy ; the temperature is moilerate; the winter set's 
in about the beginning of November; the cold is not 
unusually severe ; (he snow'^ seldom lies more than two 
feet deep, and (he spring opens about the middle of 
April. The formation of the Islands is limestone. The 
soil IS generally a mixture of clay and sand with lime¬ 
stone pebbles. Some parts of the Island are stony, 
but there Is abundance of land favourable for culliva- 
tion. The cedar swamps on the high land, of which 
perhaps one-third of the Island consists, though at 
present wet in the fall and spring, appear to be" land 
of the finest quality, being of a deep black loam, and 
free from stone. When these are opene*! and exposed 
to the sun, they will become dry and fit for any kind of 
cultivation. The timber of the uplands is of the usual 
kinds of hard woorl met with in other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, viz-maple, bass-wood, elm, red and white 
oak, pine, &c, &c. 

Both the soil and climate are favorable to cultiva¬ 
tion. Abundant crops of all kinds of grain raised by 
the Indians in other parts of the Province, have been 
annually profluccd. Cattle thrive well; during (he 
winter they ore allowed to roam about and find their 
own food in the bush. In 1842, a few sheep were 
added to the stock. There is not much game on the 
Island but fish is in abundance on it.s shores. 

The Indian.^ collected here, belong chiefly to (he Ot- 
taw'a and Chippewa Tribc.^; the former who imrai- 
grated from the United States, have all their lives been 
fn furn farmers; some of (hem brought, horses and stock 
with them to (be island. On their arrival ihey sought 
no other moans of subsistence than (he produce of the 
soil, and the fish they caught in (he immediate vicinity 
of (heir own village; and in the autumn, each family 
cured a sutficiency (u stipply them tfiroughlhe winter; 
con.Mrgucntly, it was not necessary for (hem to leave 
their homes in search of food, nor to trust, like the 
C. !tip|)ewos, to the precarious resource of spearing fish 
through the ice. 

The Chippewas, on the other hand, who hatJ never, 
until collected at Manitoulin, cultivated the soil, were 
slow in adopting a new mode of life. For .some time 
they Were reluctant to .settle in a fixed place of resi¬ 
dence; they frequently shifted iheir camps, and al¬ 
though many of them lived wdthin a day’.s journovfrom 
(he new settlement, and admitted the benefits arising 
from ft change of life, still it required much persuasion 
and pcf severance to induce them to make a commence¬ 
ment. 

The Ott-.iW’as, moreju’er, liad hmg been converted 
from beaihenism, and were members of the Homan 
Cathoiir Church. In 1838. they w^'ere joined by a 
priest oi (hat persuasion, who has since resided with 
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them at Wequamekong. The Chippewas, on the con¬ 
trary, were all heaihens, and the work of conversion 
only cotnmeneefl among them in the saitie year, when 
a missionary of the Church of England, attached to the 
establishment, arrived at the Islasul. 


Apiicndix 

Both tribes, in planting, supplied the deficiency with a (EEE.) 
crooked stick conveniently siiaped for tlie purpose. At ^ 
prei«)nt, the Government iuts supplied thorn with a suf- M«rcb. 
ticiency of these tirticles, and wiilt a few spades, shovels, 
ploughs, iiarrows, pick-a.\cs, &c. 


Idiesediflcrences will account fur thegreater increase 
of the settlement at Wequarnekong, and its more 
rapid progress in the cultivation of the land, and the 
acquisition of stock which are exhibited iti the following 
tabic:— 

Extent of Land cleared and of Stock owmed at the 
two Settlements, in February, 1843 :— 


Manatowmoninff, Wei^uairt^i/nij. Tvtal. 


Acres of Land cleared, 

140 

200 

349 

Slock, viz. 




1 forse.s, 

2 

10 

21 

Horned cattle, 

24 

58 

82 

Pigs, 

17 

161 

178 

Sheep, 

11 

8 

19 

Biirn-dooi Fowl.'*, 

63 

157 

219 

Geese, 

8 


8 

Some families Imve perhaps 

ten acres or more clear- 


ed, whilst others have only a patch under cultivation. 
Their principal support at both village,s is now derived 
from farming and fi.shing ; they sometimes kill hares, 
partridges, and even deer and bears. They also manu¬ 
facture considerable quantities of maple .sugar, of an 
excellent quality, for which they find a market at Pene- 
tangusihene, Goderich, and sometimes in fho towns on 
the American frontier. 

Tlie land in the village is laid out in half acre lots, 
and a few farms of fifty acres were in the commence¬ 
ment surveyed and staked out; but the labor and ex¬ 
pense were found too great, and each Indian now selects 
such place a.s he please.«, and takes possession of it, in 
most cases, without consulting the Superintendent or 
the Chiefs. As long as he continues to cultivate hiis 
piece of land, he enjoys quiet posses.sion of it, but if 
he happens to leave it for a season, some other Indian 
will most likely enter upon it, and in such cases, tliere 
is frequently a difficulty in arranging the matter amica¬ 
bly. They respect the boundary lines which have been 
drawn, but blocks of wild land marked out by the blaz¬ 
ing of trees, or otherwise, by individual Indians, can¬ 
not be secured from intrusion. Tlie propriety of mak- 
ihg wilts, or of transferring their property in the presence 
of witnesses, whether in anticipation of death, or by 
sale, lias been pointed out to them, and they are sensi¬ 
ble of the advantage of such precautions, and are adopt¬ 
ing them more generally. 

With regard to their mode of agriculture, tliey are 
improving but slowly. They are now beginning to 
plough their old fields, to make more substantial fences, ,, 
to cultivate garden vegetables, &c.. Each individual 1| 
cultivates his farm separately. Their genera’ mode of 
clearing land was, and in many cases, still is, by foiling jl 
the trees in all directions during the summtu season, ji 
and leaving them in this state untif the spring ; then ji 
setting fire to them, and afror lemoving such of the 1' 
smaller timbers as they conveniently cou'd. planting ji 
corn and potatoes among the trunks of the trees, there- ;| 
by losing at least, one-half of the ground. The ev il of I 
this has been urged ufwn them, and now many of them, I 
with the aid of their oxen, clear their land more iho- |i 
roughly. ’i 

ij 

Formerly the Ottawas were pretty well s^uppliedwiib li 
hoes, and sn inferior kind of small axe. The Chipr>e- ! 
was bad a smaller quantity of the same implemeiiL. ij 


I In addition to their former crops of Indian corn, po¬ 
ll tatoes, and pumpkins, they now begin to cultivate 
Ij wheat, oats, peti-s, an<J barley j but they are so obsti- 
I nately careless about liieir (encos, that their crops are 
not unfrequently destroyed by the catilc. There is, 
however, reason to hope that they will soon find \vheat 
to be a more certain crop than Indian Corn, and will cul¬ 
tivate it more largely. The quantity of produce cannot 
be stated; but in 1843, being a f;iVt>ra))le season, one 
ij family saved upwards of 80 busliels of Indian corn; 
jj others, from 20 to 40; and many, from 5 to 20 bushels; 
besides {XJtatoes, a few turnips, and quantities of pumj>- 
kins, &c. 

Ten bushels of corn, with potatoes, dried pumpkins, 
and fisli, will su}>port a moderately sized family for a 
year. 

The men, of uU ages, do !no.st of the chopping, but 
after that, men, women, and ciiildren, take share in the 
labour, from tlie burning of the timber to the reaping 
of the crop. 

The division of the day is not systematic. They 
generally rise about rlay-liglit and go to rest a little after 
sun-set. Tltey take a hearty meal before gomg to 
work, and during the day they work, smoke, rest, per¬ 
haps sleep, eat and drink aluunalely, as happens to t)e 
convenient, witiiout regard to time or place. 

The fondness of the converted Indians for hunting 
and fi.shing is decidedly diniini.shcd. They seldom 
leave tlie Island for either pur}>ose. They occasionally 
go out spearing fish at night, or set their nets in the 
evening and take them up early in the morniug, Tliey 
also s[>end from six to fifteen days in the autumn to 
lay in a stock of fish for th<i winter. 

As regards civilizaiton, they are more regular in their 
habits; dress more like white people, \va.sh their hands 
and faces daily, and appear to l.)C irifiuenced in tlieir 
contluct by the instructions (hey receive; they attend 
public worship regularly, and the Protestant Indians 
are much pleased to hear tlie Bible read and explained 
to them. Their moral habits are materially improved. 
They appear to feel the impropriety of injuring their 
neighbours, of lying, stealing, &c. and they do not talk 
of their ancient iachIc of cruel warfare wltli the same 
delight as formerly. They are sensible of their improvtv 
ment,, and of the blessings of Christianity. They often 
cxpros.s their regret that they did not .sooner become 
civilized, and they strongly advise their brethren to 
folloxv their cxam}>ie. 

A large proiiortioe r,f the Chippewas are still hea¬ 
thens, There were ici tived itito the Church of Eng¬ 
land in 


1836-7,... 


(all adults.) 

1839,.. 

....S8 


1840,. 

.84 

u 

1841,. 

.45 

a 


Making a lolal of 172., together with 30 converts from 
the Roman Catholic Church. Since August, 184J, 
the Superiniefidciu reports, “ that he. has not been made 
“ acquainted on the subject, but he is not aware that 
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“ even one lulult, healheu has been brouglit into the 
“ Cliuroli since that ’’i'here is, no information 

w iili rcg.trfj to the progress of couversiou by tlie Ro¬ 
man Catitoiic missionary, 'rhe principal obstacles to 
i'ljc conversion nf l]io heatliens arc stotetl to be their 
superstition^—their fear of not being allosvcd to dririk 
whiskey,—(he had advice of traders, who erroneously 
suppose it will destroy tlieir trade,—and anwwg those 
who have a plurafily of wives, to turn them away. 

The Protestants liave tlicir service in the scIjoo]- ij 
honso. The fioman Catholics in a log church. T!ie jj 
form of worship is (he* same as among wliite congrega* || 
tions, except that the service is transialod into Indian, " 

'Eic sehixds Itavc already beeit described. The 
quickness of the cljildren, and the irregubu ity of their 
Htlcudanee, i.s ttrvtiee'd hero e.s else where. The mode 
of Inslructiott is the sanw* as in the Township scbwls 
among the whi((:.'!. The books used in tlie Protestant 
schoed are Mavor^s SjHiliing Book, the Old and Now 
I'estamcut, arid Woodijridgt^’s and Peter Parley’s (Geo¬ 
graphy. In the Roman Catlioiic school, neither Ma- 
vor’s Spelling Book nor (luj Bilde arc allowed by tlie 
Priest to b<; tjse>d as school books. In the former |j 
school the eliildrcn taught partly in Indian and | 
partly in English : in the latter, English is only taught. | 


are under the general caie of (he Chief Superintendent; (EEE.) 

hence, the statistical inforraution vvith regard to these x _^ 

smaller communities will neces.sarily be less perfect, ooU; MfmU 
except in cases where Ihe resident missionary has sup¬ 
plied the details. 

The .settlements are altogether twelve in number. 


7. MOHAWKS OF THE BAY OF QUINTE. 

Kvittenoeoftha These Indians .separated from tlie Mo- 
Nation, and sclllcd in their present 
A/)/>e/i£/£>iVos. locality upon the Bay of Quinte, about the 
and 37, year 1781. lu 175)3, they received trom 
the Crown a grant of land, containing about 92,700 
acres; but of this, iu 1820, they surrendered 33,280 
acres, in excliange for an annuity of £450. 'I’heir 
estate was then reduced to 59,400 acres. From this 
the Surveyor-Genontl deducts 14,773 acres for Crowrn 
arul Clergy Reserves, (viz, 685S for the former, and 
7915 for the latter.) In December, 1835, they made 
a further surrender of 27,857 acres, in trust, to be dis¬ 
posed of for tbeir benefit, so (hat their pre.sent posses¬ 
sions do not exceed 10,800 acres. They He within the 
'rovvnsliip.s of Tyendenaga, the name of which is bur¬ 
rowed from the original Indian settlement. 


The Ottawa tribes, wdio subsist by agriculture, arc 
supposed to be rapidly on ihe increase; and the Chip- 
pewaus, wh«> li^ o chiefly on Tosh, to be on the decrease. 
Among the forna.'r it Is not unu.sual to meet with fami¬ 
lies having six or vseven, and sometimes even ten or 
tw'elve cbildrcti all livini!;, although, in many instances, 
they do not lear the half of the number Item. The 
Cbippewas are iicither so prolific tior so successful in 
rearing their children. In both tribes the adulU sel¬ 
dom reach an advanced age. 

These Indians appear to eny>y the same heabh and 
to suffer from the same diseases as their brethren'in 
»>ther parts of (he Province; both being dependent, in a 
great dcgrei*., upon tbeir inode of life. 'I'hey seldom 
exceed the middle size, are slender, hut generally well 
termed. 'Eio chief defect in their figure is (he flatness 
and narrow*ness of their chest.. 

The proportion of half-breeus among tlicin is not 
above one in twenty. 

Tlie Establisbmcnt of Manatowawning is under the 
l.xial Sujxirinlendent. Therci is a resident surgeon, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, a school-mas¬ 
ter, a masler carpenter, a blacksmith, a millwright, 
a mason, a coo|X}r, a shoemaker, a sawyer, and six 
labourers supported by the Parliamentary grant. The 
scbool-ma.ster at Wequamokong is paid out of the same 
fund, but die prie.st is maintained by the Church to 
which he belougs. 

Owing to the infrequency and difficulty of commu- 
uicathui with (he main land, it has hitherto been deem¬ 
ed necessur) to engage a certain number of mechanics 
ami laborers by the year. Part of the buildings, how¬ 
ever, have been erected by contract, during the sum¬ 
mer months, and in this manner as many as twenty- 
live were built in 1842. 

'Hie Roman Catliolic Village appears to be almost 
entirely under the charge of the j 7 rie.st. 

Tlie remaining baniks, which are widely scattered 
over the country, havo no Local Superintendents, but 


These Indjams live, for the most part, in detached 
fimus scattered over the Heservo. Tiieir present num¬ 
ber is 383. They have 1368 acres of land cleared,, 
and about 501) acres under tillage. Some of (hem cul¬ 
tivate c^onsiderablo quantities of land, as much as 50* 
ncre.s ; but in general, the quantity is much less. There 
hm e been some instances of successful industry and 
ihrifliiutss in this comniuniiy. One of tbeir chiefs 
named Hill, who died a few years agx), was remark¬ 
able forhi.s itidu.sU'ious lialnls, and for a desire to accu- 
nndato jiropcrty. Besides liis own homestead, to the 
cultivation and iinprovi'incnt of which ho [mid more 
(liati ordinary attention, he bocume possessed, by pur- 
eluiso, of some of the larms and improvements of other 
Indians, and at liis death, loft thorn, by will, to particur- 
lar members of his family, who are at this day in full 
enjoyment of them. 

One of liis son.s, who is catechist to the missionary 
at tills settlement, recently applied for a loan to enalile 
him to build a wharf, and commence business as a ge¬ 
neral trader among his brethren, iti p.artncrship with a 
white. They [wssess stix^k and agricultural implements 
corresponding to their progress in husbandry. Some of 
them grow a considerable surplus of grain for sale. 

Tiicso Indians have long been Christians, proliahly 
before their arrival in Canada, A missionary was first 
appointed to the settlement in 1810, by the Society for 
the Propogalion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; their 
present mis.sionary has been among tliem eleven years, 
and rcjmrts, tliat during that period, they have made a 
gradual advance in morals, piety, and industry. 

The church having become lix) small for the congre¬ 
gation, (bey are now engaged in the erection of a new 
and commodious stone edifice; the expense, w.ill be 
defrayed out of tbeir own funds. 

Some of tlie young men are employed in quarrying 
and carrying the materials for lliis building. 

They .support a wdioolmaster out of (be produce of 
certain small rents, which they receive and manage 
themselves. 
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fEEfi!) 8. MISSISSAGAS OF THK RIVER CREDIT.! “2nd. We have learned, by experiences thnt living 

^ A ■ togeiher in a village, whilst eiuieavouving to follow 

•Oih MRr<-,’n? . Thew Irnliaus ore tltc remnant of a tribe |i “ larnjing, is attended with many (lisadvantuges, smd 

formerly pos.scsf^'d a considerable jj "• lo^s of time; it is therefore desirable, that all the 

Cotetnan; dit-pi>rtiou of tbo fFsrrte and Gore Districts, of “ Ic.dians who wish to become planters, should be scl- 

tooniov.i\.tcr yvhicit, in 181S, they snrrendovetl the great- : “ llad on their owji lots, 
annuity of £532:10, re- ,, 

ditto of serving only certain small tracts at the’’ “3rd. Thocvilex-ampleofmanyorthewhilcpeo- 
D^’^Adn nlon^ Credit, and at ^Sixteen and Twelve , “ plo around our village, exposes our la^opJe to the 
Creeks. 11iey were the first tribe i‘ “ tcrnplat ion of drinking llro-water, {uitl of comnuUing 
i.r, ,*54, 38, .09, coaivcrted to Cliristianitv in Upjxjr Canada. “ other vices. 

33, atkd 40. 


Previous to the year 1833, they were wandering :■ 
pagans. In that year, Messrs. Peier and John Jones, Ir 
the sons of a n Idle survev or, and a Mis.sissaga w'ornan ji 
having been converted to Cliristianity, and admitted :: 
members of the Wesleyan Methodi.st (.‘liurch, became |i 
anxious to redeem their countrymen from their degrad- 
ed state of heathenism and destitution. Tfiey, accord- ! 
ugly, collected a eons-idcrabio nun.bcr together, and hy l 
rote and fi-equent repetitions, taught (ho iirst principles | 
of Chri.stianitv to the aduU.s, who were too far advanced | 
in years to learn to road and write. In this manner li 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments ^ 
wore committed to memory. As s<x)n as the tribes jj 
were converted, they perceived the evils atlendanf on jj 
their former .state of ignoranco and vagrancy. They | 
began to \vork, which they never had <hme before; |i 
they recognize(i tlie advantage of cultivating the soil; i| 
they totally gave up drinking, to which (hoy Imd hecn ij 
greatly adrlicled, and Irccame sober, iiulustrious, and | 
consi.stont Christians. !■ 

In 1826, the Government, with funds ar!.s‘ing from i; 
their annuity, built a hand.some villiige for them on the | 
River Credit, about, fifteen miles west of Toronto, con- | 
sisting of twenty houses- They were then about 200 P 
ill nundier. In 1828, they had added seven more . 
})Ouse.s, erected by thems<dve.s. The Bishop of Quebec, { 
s|)eaking of thorn, in 1820, reported, “ Tfiat a great 
“ proportion of the tribes had become solier and indus- 
“ triou.s in their habits, well clad a.s to tJjcir {lersons, jj 
“ and religions in their life and conversation.” In 
1831, they had added eiglit more ]iou.se.s, and a saw¬ 
mill; and the Methodist Missionary Soedety had helped 
them to buihl a chapel, a school-housrg and a work-shop. 

A missionary, a schoolmaster, and a schoolmistress, 
were maintained among them by the same Swiety. 
From that time to within two or three years, their im¬ 
provement has continued steady,although slow. Tlieir 
number has been gradually on the increase, Tlio.ii 
liealUi, under the care of one or move resident medical j: 
men, to wliom they pay nn annual salary out of their ■; 
annuhy, has improveti. Their habiUs of industry have 
licen |rt-etty well maintained; intoxication, although 
more frequent, has not again Iwmomc haliitnal among i 
them ; their religious ami moral beliaviour is still very 
creditable ; latterly, however, Ihoir progress }ia.s Ixien 
retarded by the uncertainty which has prevailed a.s to 
their stay in the preisent settlement. 

!| 

In 1840, the Chiefs represented to the Government, || 
that it. would tend greatly to the advantage of the tribe jj 
to move from the Credit. Their reasons deserve to ho ;■ 
recorded, as indicating tb.eir desire to advance in lia- 
bits of religion and industry, and their just Hopreciatioi' ) 
of the means by which their progress might bo be.st ;!■ 
promoted. Jj 

li 

1st. The soil at the Credit is genera fly very yioor, ji 
“ and, consequently, the crops are light, and this, in a * 
“ great measure, rliscourage^ our people from becom' ; 
“ ing good farmer.-;. The situation of tljc Credit Re- ;; 
“ serve is better calculated for cominertual tlian ngri- ii 
“ cultural purposf:.s. 


“ Irli. We arc of opinion, that, iCsve go and settle 
“ on a good tract of land, many of our young men, who 
“ an* now .spending (Iscir time in idleness, would la* 

induced to becmnc industrious, and attend to their 
*'■ funning.” 

This memorial was yen' favorably received by the 
Govx'rnor in Council, and’ the proper Otticers \vcro 
ordered to report upon the measure.s iieces.sary to carry 
out the [iioposa!. No report, howt^ver, was made, and 
although the Indians have often renewed (heir petition, 
t.hat the Govermnent would enable them to remove ami 
sell ilieir Reserve, the Indian Depnrtincut, although 
acknowledging the expediency of the measure, has 
taken no steps in the matter, ami appears to have re¬ 
tarded rather tlian expedited (he measure. The con¬ 
sequence lias been, that, for the kest three, years, these 
Indians have been in a very uascUled stale. The 
favoraldo manner in wliich their request was received 
liy the Govcruracni, led them to cxjiect an eatly n:- 
rnoval, and itiey have therefore been induced to refrain 
from any further improvement of their lands, and even 
to neglect tJu'ir cxi-sting clearances; while t)ic ab.venco 
of their lormer friend arid jiaslor, the Rev. Peter Jones, 
who lia.s tdrcafly removed to Minisee Town, in antici¬ 
pation of the tribe hdlowing liim tldther, Isas been of 
much dlsaihanlagc to them in a religious point of view. 
Ths delay, tiro, has encouvaged an ojiposition to the 
removal, which alihoiigh slight at tirst, consisting only 
of one famil)’, has generally increased, until as many 
as nine famirio.s are mnv said to ohject, wiiich wuMI 
render the arrangement of the removal, and the divi-^ 
sion of their several interests, very complicated and 
ditilcult. It is to bo hoped, however, that thi.s difllcul- 
ty may be overcome, as Ihoro can be no doubt that the 
removal w i 11 tend in every way to tlie interests of the tribe. 

The following particulars will exhibit their pre.sent 
condition. They .-ire 254 in number. Their village, 
which is henutifully situated on tlio west hank of the 
River Crcilit, and at a distance of two milc.s from its 
mouth, contains at present oO dwelling bou.se.s, a ware¬ 
house, three barns, a ch.'rpel, and a school-house. 
There are also two saw-mills belonging to the tribe. 

Their Reserve at the River Credit contains 3189 
acres. They have disposed of their lands at the Six¬ 
teen and Twelve-Mile Creek.s to the Crown, in trust, 
lor sale, for their benefit. At the Credit they cultivate 
about 500 acre,s. Tlie farms are mostly on detached 
lots of 50 acres, at a distance of two miles from the 
village, wii'tcli circumstance has lieon found very pre¬ 
judicial to the progres.s of habits of industry among 
those Indhms, tin account of the fatigue and loss of 
thno in going to and returning daily from their farms. 
Many of tluun are tolerably good ploughmen, and hav/j 
made considerable, progress in agriculture—growing 
wheat, oats, peas, potamo.s, ami other vegetables; se¬ 
veral cut kav, and have small orchards; many, how¬ 
ever, are still content merely to cultivate a small patcii 
of Indian corn, w ith .some potatoes and vegetables. 

Under their rnethodlst mls.sionary, wfcwv is the ordr 
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raltiistcr officiating in the sctUement, tJiey are constant 
in their attendance at chapeij and are quiet and atten¬ 
tive during the service. 


ploughs, six harrows, three carts and waggons, and 
twelve ox-^sleds. Tijeir progress in industry and agri¬ 
culture is satisfactory. 
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They possess several portions of the Old and New ji 
Testaments translated into their own language, which |j 
many of the old people, and all the young can rcati. ;! 
^1K; youth of both sexes are taught English. The I 
suhool is maintained by the Methodist Mi.ssionary So- | 
eioly. With few exceptions, the Indian.? are stated to < 
biJ a quiet, inoffensive, and moral people. They live jj 
on the most friendly terms wdth the surrounding whiles, ;1 
and quarrels and disputes are exceedingly rare amor>g jl 
themselves. They are very sensible ot the improve- i| 
inent which they have made since their conversion, and !; 
feel grateful to tht>sc who have instructed them. They I; 
are still desirous of advancing and raivsing iheinselvest.o ij 
an equality with their white neighbours, wbom they |j 
{ierceive to enjoy many comforts and privileges whicK I 
they do not posses.?. - | 


9. THE MISSISSAGAS OF ALNWICK. | 

Evidence of These Indians were converted to Christ- 
« thoyoars .'826-7. They were 
dittooftheEev then pagans, wandering in the neighbour- 
W. Ca-w. yJp'hood of Bolleville, Kingston.^ and Ganano- 
quo, and were linown under the name of 
the Mississaga.s of the Bay of Quintfj; in 
those years, between 200 and 300 were received 
into tjie Wesleyan Methodist Church, and settled on | 
Grape Island, in the Bay of Quinte, six miles from i 
Belleville, where they Gommenced planting, and where | 
schools %vere established by the missionary for their i 
in.struction. On this island they resided eleven years, | 
subsisting by agiiculture and hunting. Their houses j 
were erected partly by their own labour, and partly at j 
the expense of the Methodist Missionary Society. Thc’i 
number, .at length, amounted to tweny-three; besides 
which, they had a commodious building for religious ! 
service and schools, anotlier room for an infant .school 
a hospital, a smithy, a shoemaker’s shop, and a building 
‘ for joiners’ and cabinet work. 

These, however, were relinquished, to be sold for 
their benefit, in 1830, when they removed to a block 
of Crown I..ands, granted to them by Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor Sir J. Colborne, in the Township of Alnwick, 
not for from the Rice Lake, and fifteen miles north- 
cast of Cobourg. This plot, which contains 2000 acres, 
is divided into lots of 25 acres each. The village or | 
.street, w'hich is called Alderville, is about a mile and a | 
half in length. It contain.? 36 houses, six barns, a saw- i 
mill, and a large school-house, in which divine worship 
i.s jK^rformed, all erected under the directifm of the In¬ 
dian Department, out of the annuity of £642 10, to 
which this band is entitled for the surrender of a vast 
tract in the rear of the Johnstown and Midland Districts, 
or the 36 dwelling hou.sos, 22 are framed, and the re¬ 
mainder are of square logs, all of commoriious size and 
internal arrangement. The barns are framed, of 40 
by SO feet in dimeasions. 


When on Grape Island, a cabinet-maker, blacksmith, 
shoemaker, and occasionally, a tailor, were employed 
by the Metiiodist Society, to instruct these Indians m 
their several trade.?. Although it was found difficult 
to keep the scholars at their work, and considerable 
losses w'ere .sustained in the undertaking, yet the Indians 
shewed unusual ingenuity, and gained considerable 
knowledge in those branches, which has been of much 
use to them since their settlement at Alnwick, vrhero 
no shops have yet been erected. At present, only one 
man pursues his calling, as a house-joiner and carpen¬ 
ter, lor a livelihood, but others occasionally work at 
tailoring, or at making and repairing agricultural im¬ 
plements. 

Tlie change produced by their conversion and (Iteir 
progress in Christianity will be best described in tbo 
word.s of their mkstonary, the Rev. William Case, who 
has ministered to them for the last fourteen years, and 
whose charitable zeal and self-devotion to the improve- 
mcMit of this commimity, it behoves the Commissioners 
to notice with approbation. 

The Gospel found them in 1826 in a pagan state, 
“ having neither bouse, cattle, nor fields; degraded by 
“ intemjM}ranee, and suffering from want of clothing 
“ and food; by which their constitutions and health 
wore undermined, subjecting them to disease and 
“ death,—especially from pulmonary complaints. To 
gratify their thrist for ardent spirits, they expended 
“ the avails of their hunting, selling or parting with 
their most valuable articles, leaving themselves bare 
“ of clothing, and exposed to the frost of winter. In 
“ these drunken revels they were often led into broils 
“ with the whites, and with each other, which some- 
“ times ended in loss of life. But their conversion to 
“ to Christianity ha.s made a most happy change in all 
“ those respects. At once and entirely they renounced 
‘‘ all inloxicating drinks, and to which they continue, 
with few exceptions, resolutely to adhere. Their 
“ presents from the Government have since been ap- 
plied to the comforts of tlieir families, and their an- 
“ nuitle.s have purchased lands, provided comfortabio 
“ dwellings, cattle, and implemenls of husbandry. For 
“ seventeen years 1 have known of few disputes, two 
“ of which only ended in scuffiing and pulling of hair; 
“ none in bloodshed. From first they l)ecame a praying 
•“ people, con.stant and daily in family devotion : tho 
Christian Sabbath is strictly observed ; no ordinary 
“ labour or sporting is known in the settlement, hut a 
“ general attendance on divine service is observed.” 

# »##♦## 
‘‘ On tlie conversion of the Indians, the parents were 
“ acknowledged man and wife, as they pre.sented them- 
“ selves in families at the altar for baptism. Since 
“ that period, marriages have been regularly performed, 
“ except in two cases, where the men left their first 
“ wives and took other women. One of these men has 
“ ever since lived back of Kingston, a w^andering hua- 
“ ter. This couple has five illegitimate children.” 


There arc also a parsonage house, and school build¬ 
ings, erected at the expense of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

These Indians arc 233 in number ; each family has 
at least half its lots of 25 acres cleared, and several 
have nearly the whole under cultivation. The total 
quantity cleared is between 360 and 400 acres. The 
stock belonging to these Indians consists of pight yoke 
of oxen, two horses, 11 cows, 21 heifers and calve.?, 
and a quantity of pigs and poultry. They possess eight 


“ During the twelve years this body resided at Grape 
“ Island there was but one illegitimate child born ^ 
“ since their residence here, there have been two 
“ more.” 

» * * • • 

“ We have, however, to regret their infirmities, 
“ among which is a want of industry; %vith sbrrm ex- 
“ ceptions, they are fond of roving, by Which the be^ 
“ of the season is lost for farming. To remedy this 
“ evil, and to elevate their character, has been one bh- 
“ ject of the Society in the establishment of the Manual 
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“ Lab<w School,—in connexion with a Model Farm: |j tion ix not sogoorl. The village contains thirty houKes, 
(which will presenliy be described.) A lunher ii three barns, a school-house, and a chape] with a bell. 
“ ivulucement to industry, in my opinion, would l>e || The Hoad Chief of the tribe resides here. For some 
“ found in fixing a premium on the best improvements ;; tinif? these Indians were under the charge of an» officer 
“ in farming, sucli as crops, fencing, stock of cows, ox- ?; apjxunted by the Indian Department, who assisted in 
“ cn, pigs, &c. It is,'however, but just to retnurk, ji their settlement; but at present they have no special 
that the Indians are every year bettering their condi- |; Superixitendent. 
tion, and the j>ast itas been tlio most comfortable !i 

“ they have yet seen. Several have raised all their ji These. Indians are methodi.sts, and have either a re- 
“ bread stufts, and provided well for their families ; •; sident mi.s,sionarv or iiave lieen regularly visited by the 
some of die women taking example from tlic scJiool, jj mi,s.sionary belonging to the Alnwick settlement. They 
have, during the past sea.son, .spun and made clotldng |j have a scljcol, ami a schoolmaster is sup|iortcd by the 
for their husbands and children, ji Methodist Missionary Society. 
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“ On tl'ic first scitkment of the Indians on Grape || The Mud Lake Indians are stalled on a point of land 
Lsiand, a common daily, and Sabbath school, were i; on tlie Mud or Chemong Lake, sixteen miles north-west 
“ comraenced among them, with a school on the sys- i; of Peterborough. They are ninety-four in number, and 
“ tern of Pestalirzzi ; the former two have been con- i* poswe.sstwenty ilwellinglioust's, withthrcestables. They 
“ tinued, with occasional intermission, up to the present | occupy a grant of I6CK) acres in the Township of Smith, 
“ time; the scholars generally have mafio commend- i made to the New England Cora}«iny for tlieir benefit, 
“ able improvc.ment,—some of them har'e excelled. |j in April, 1837, of which about 200 acres are in cul- 
“ Tlicir advancement in reading, writing, arithmetic, ii tivrUion. These Indians wore for some time under the 
“ geography, and English grammAr, have been equal ij raanagernent of the late Mr. Scott, agent for the New 
“ to that among white siLolars witli similar advanta- ij England Compaisy, and l>eIong to the Wesleyan Me- 
“ gcs. Selections of young men from this niunbcr i' thodist Church, A diapcl is in the course of erection 
“ are now teachers in the Indian schools; otliers are ;■ at the village, where tliere is already a mission house 
“ interpreters and preachers of the Gospel,” j; and a school. 


‘‘ For four years past a .school, on the manual labour ^ 
“ plan, ha.s also been in operation. This system combines i 
“ elementary in.struciion with domestic economy. The ji 
“ girls are daily taught reading, tvrking, aritlimetic, }| 
‘‘ and geography, togeliior with house-keeping, spin- “ 
“ ning, knitting, needle-work, and the n}anagement of 
“ a dairy. In the latter department belong seven cows. 

“ The boys ere taught in the same branche.s as the girls, 

“ and in Englisii grammar ; and, at state<l hours, in the 
“ business of farming, as chopping, ploughing, harvest- 
“ ing, &c. For this purpo.se, a model farm of fifty 
“ acres in extent is provided. The scholars, twelve in 
“ number, are boarded and lodged in the Tnis.sion 
family, and clothed at the expen.se of the Missionary ii 
“ Society. They are all clad in cloth spun by tlie In- * 
dian girls. During four years past, thirty-one girls 
“ and fourteen boys have received instruction in this 
“ school.” 

The band appears to be on the increase since 1826, 
(seventeen years;) there have been 153 births, and 
129 deaths, shewing an excess of 24 births. 


10. MISSISSAGAS OF THE RICE, MUD, AND 
BALSAM LAKES. 


Ivvidcnc*"' of 
th& Chitif Su - 


These liidians belong to the .same trilic, 
perintwiAent ; Sfississagas or C hippewas of Rice .Lake, 

dittoofchado’s who in 1818, surrendered the greater 
Anderayi, Eaq part of the tract now forming the New- 
Districl, for an annuity of iJ.740. 

They have all l»eeM reclaimed from their 
pr.5mit.iv''e %vnndering life, and .seilbx! in their pre.sent 
locations within tke last ten or twelve yeans. 


The Rice Lake settlement is on the northern side of the ! 
lake, and at about twelve miles from Feterborot»gh. 
The number of Indians is il4. They possess about 
1550 acres of land, wdiieh are .subdivided into 50 acre 
lots; of this, 1120 acres were granted in A])rtl, 1834, 
to trustees, in tru.st, to hold thii same for the Ix-mefit i 
of tno. Indian tribes in the Province, and widi a view 
to tlieir cocvtH*.sion and civilizationand the remain- | 
ing 430 have been since purchased with their own 
foods. ILey have rather more land cleared ilum tlie 
Indians of Ainwifk, about 400 acres; but the’cultiva- 


The .settlement is visited by the mis.si(>nary at Peter- 
]H>raugh, and the sclioolmaster is sup^torted by Ihc. New 
England Company, 

'I'he Balsam Lake Indians, ninety in number, are at 
present stjitied within the Township of Bexley, on a 
point of land jutting out into Lake Balsam, which is 
the most northerly of the chain of lake.s, running north- 
W'est acro.s.s the back Towu,s!ups of the District of New- 
ca.vde. The Reserve which was granted to them by 
the Crown, is 1206 acres iae.xtent. Of this they have 
about 200’ acres in cultivation. Their village contains 
twelve bouses, a barn, and a commodiou.s school-house, 
in vrhicb divine service is performed by a resident 
metbodist missionary. But within the present year, 
{1843,) these Indians having become dissfitisfied with 
the clinKite and the quality of the land at the Balsam 
Lake, have purchased six hundred acres on the banks 
of Lake Scugog, to be paid out of their share of their 
annuity, and are making preparations for removing 
from their former settlement. Their improvements 
will be sold for their benefit. Their reason for remov¬ 
ing evinces their desire to advance in the pursuit of 
agriculture. 


11, CHiPPEWAS OF RAMA. 

Kyidtfttcs of These Indians formerly occupied the 
pe’rinuInXnt!^' about Lake Simcoe, Holland River, 
Appendix, Nu. and the unsettled country in the rear of the 
Home District. Gtmeral Darling reported 
of them in 1S2S, that they had expressed a strong de¬ 
sire to be admitted to Christianity, and to atiopl the 
habits of civilized life ; and (bat in these respects they 
might be classed with the Missi.xsagas of the Bay of 
Quinte and Rice Lake, bat were then in a more sa¬ 
vage stale. In 1830, Liculenant-Governor Sir J. Col- 
borne, collected thens on a tract of land on the north¬ 
west sl'ore of Lake Simcoe, of 9800 acres in e.xtent, 
where they cleared a road between that lake and Lake 
Huron. They consusted of tlirec tribe.s of Chippewas, 
under Chiefs YeHowhead, Ai^mce, and .Snake, and a 
band of PottiWatamios from Drummond Island; their 
nurnl>ei was about 600, under the care of Mr. Ander¬ 
son, now the Superintendent at Manitoulin, who was 
appointed to take charge of their settlement artd civill- 
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zatlon •, they made a rapid progress. The tribe under 
the Chief Yellowhead, now settled at Rama, were lo- 
catcrl at the Narrows on Lake Simcoe ; Aisancc’s tri!)©, 
at present residing at Beaasf»lei!, Malcltadasli Bay, was 
settled at Coldwatorj at the otlier extremity of the Rc« 
serve, the distance tetween them being fiiurteerj miles. 
Tbeir condition, after an interval of th^e years, is thus 
described by Mr. Anderson*.— 


“ Prior to the year 1830, tbese tribes Imd l>ecojne 
“ much demoralized from their long residence near the 
“ white settlements. They were in the cori.stant habit 
“ of drinkitig spirituous liquors to excess; not one of 
them tJdukl read or write, and they scarcely knew 
“ anything of religion. Their hunting ground.s were 
“ exliausted; the Government pre.sents were exchanged ! 
“ for whiskey. They were in debt to all the traders, i 
“ anti unable to obtain more credit ; and thus wore 
“ constantly in a state bordering on starvation. Their 
“ .suffering and mist)ry were strongly marked in their 
“ personal appearance, and the condition of their wig- 
“ warns; the latter imperfectly made, and very in.suL ■ 
“ dciently supplied with fuel, cx»ubl scarcely be said to j 
“ afford shelter to the raggetl and emaciated frames of 
“ the elder Indians, whil.st the wretchedly diseased ap- 
pearance of the children, sjioko still more forcibly of I 
“ the intoxication and want of fo<jd of t)je parents. 

“ Miserable as was their state, it will hardly l>e ere- ' 
“ ditedjlbat their mitidswerc so debased, their listlesS' I 
“ ness and lethargy so great, that it required consider- i 
** able persua.sion to prevail on them to accept the i 
“ bounty of Government. I3y studious attention to ! 
“ their habits and prejudice,s, they were at length gra- I 
“ dually brought to as,sist, <uvl the general result has j| 
“ been, that each Indian with a family has now a little f 
“ farm under cultivation, in which he raises, not only 
potatoes and Indian corn, but also wheat, oats, peas, 

“ &c.; hi.s wigwam is exchanged for the log-house; 

“ hunting has, in many cases, been altogether abandon- 
“ ed, and in none appears, as formerly, to be resorted to • 
as the only means of subsistence. Habitual intoxication 
“ is unknown; the Sabbath Is carefully observed; their 
“ religious duties carefully attended to, and reading 
“ and writing, with a moderate knowledge of arifli- ! 

metic, is almost universal among the young people. ! 
“ i attach great importance to their habits of drunken- 
“ ness btnug overcome; at the first, it was nece.ssarv to 
“ prohibit iiie bringing of spirits within the bounds of 
* the settlement. The near approach of white settlers 
“ has rendered this restriction no longer pjossible, and 
“ yet instances of intoxication are very seldom rae,t 
“ with, whilst numerous examples may be brought for- 
ward of total abstinence from ardent spirits.” | 


“ exercised their ingenuity in the manufacture of articles 
“ of household furiiilure for thetnselve.s. Ail have 
“ advanced to a knowledge of the difference Ixitwcen 
“ barter and cash transactions,—:thc main source of 
‘‘ imposition hy the trader; and they are alive to ilic 
“ advantages of pursuing their'fishing in the fall, as a 
“ stmree of profit, and not merely for their own food. 
“ To enable tliein to do this more tixtensively, they have 
“ built for themselves two batteaux, each capable of 
“ holding forty or fifty barrels of fisii. 
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“ 1 must not omit what I consider highly in their 
“ praise, that, though obliged frciqaently to submit to 
“ irritating and extremely unjust treatment on the part 
“ of the neighbouring white settlers, no Indian has, dur- 
“ iiig the whole perifnl of my .superintendence, been 
“ complained of for any breach of the laws, witli one 
“ solitary exception,—for the removal of |>art of a 
“ fence ; and that wms done in ignorance. 


Every Indian throughout tlie settlement is po.sses- 
“ sed of the means, with moderate industry, of provid- 
“ ing himself with an ample supply of food and clothing, 
“ and he has acquired sufficient knowledge of the arts 
“ of civilized life to avail iiimsclf of these advantages. 
‘‘ The minds of the younger branches are opened by 
‘‘ education, and religion has fixed itself upon the at- 
“ fontion of all,” 

Sucli was the improvement made among the Indian.^ 
in five years, under the careful superintendence of a 
zealous officer, co-operating with the missionaries en¬ 
gaged in tlieir conversion and religious instruction. It 
was not long, however, before the encroachments of the 
white settlers on the line of road opened by the Indians 
themselves, and the ill usage, and pernicious example 
to which they were exposed at their hands, induced 
these triljes to abandon their settlements, and to seek 
elsewhere a refuge from thecontanfination of their more 
civilized wliite neighbours. In 1836, a year after the 
date of the aliove account, they surrendered their Re¬ 
serve to the Government, and the tribe under Yellow- 
head, removed in 1838, from the Narrows to Rama, on 
the north-eastern extremity of Lake Simcoe, where 
there appeared a prospect of remaining for some years, 
undisturbed by the white settlers. Here tliey purchas¬ 
ed 1600 acres of land, at a cost of £800, paid out of 
their annuities, and applied themselves diligently to 
forming a new clearance, and cultivating the land, in 
which they have made considerable progress. 

Their number i.s now 184; their village already con¬ 
tains twenty houseis, and four bams, and they have 300 
acres of land under cultivation. 


“ The log dwelling bouses for the Indians were erect- 
“ cd by Government. Erame-houses for (he Supe.rinten- 
“ dent and the two chiefs, Aisance and Y'ellowhead, 
“ w*ith school-houses at Coldwaler and the Narrows, 
** were also built at the commencement of the establish- 
“ ment; since that time, a saw-mill and a grist-mill have 
“ been added at Coldwater ; and a saw'-mill is in pro- 
“ gress at the Narrow\s. Al)out 500 acres of the whole 
“ have been cleared and are under cultivation, and it Is 
“ very gratifying to observe this year, tliat many of the 
“ Indians are, of their own accord and unassisted, erect- 
“ ing log-barns and stables.” 

“ Another strong mark of amentlment is in the 
“ article of dress. All the Indians here, compared 
with the Indians in a wild .state, are well clothed, and 
‘‘ have in most instances, abandoned the Indian dress 
for that of their white neighl)ours. They have also 
‘‘ become anxious to possess furniture, and some have 


During the Ia.st two years they have been very in¬ 
dustrious, and have raistjd large quantities of produce. 
In 1841, their crop of potatoes was sufficiently abun¬ 
dant to enable them to dispose of four or five hundred 
bushels to the white settlers in Orillia and Medonte, 
without inconvenience to themselves. 

These Indians are stated to be Wesleyan methodists. 
Among the band,at the Narrows there were also some 
Roman Catholics, but it does not appear whetlier these 
have accompanied tbeir brethren or nave separated and. 
joined those of the same church at Beausolicl. 

They have a commodious school-house, in which 
Divine Service is performed by a missionary of that 
persuasion. A respectable teacher is in charge of the 
school. 
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Evidence of This band, under the chief “Aisaiice” 
teixdlntl^Ap-^^ same which was settled by Sir John 
Ao. 15 . Coll>ornc, at Coldwater. Their present 
villti^e, which is not very distant fn>m the former set¬ 
tlement, was only commenced hist year. It c,on(airis 
fourteen houses, and a barn: the number of the band 
is 232. They have about 100 acres under cultivation. 

The majority ol these Indians are Roman CatlioUcs. 
They liave not as yet any place of worship, or school. 
In the former settlement they were occasionally visited 
by the Roman Catholic priest, resident at Penetangui- 
shenc. 


13. CHIPPEWAS OF SNAKE ISLAND, LAKE 
* SIMCOE. 


kitchen garden belonging to the ISlission bouse. The 
Indians at this station have been remarkahio for their 
steadfastness since they embraced Christianity ; they 
appear to lx> a happy people ; much attached to their 
missionai'ies, teachable, and give solid proofs that they 
arc progressing in civilization.” 


The Cliief Superintendent, hoWever, who visited 
them in the same year, reported that they apjK'arcd 
Very poor and miserable, trusting very much to hunting 
and fishing for their support. '!'he fishing is very pro¬ 
ductive, and has attracted the notice of the white peo¬ 
ple, who annoy the Indians by encroaching on what 
tfiey consider tfieir exclusive right, and on which they 
rely much for provisions. 


They hunt in the tract lielonging to the Canada 
Company, an<l on the unoccupied lands .south and east 
of the Saugeen river. Their present number is 197, 
including about a score of PoUawatamies. 


Evidence of This body of Indians was one of the 
ChiefSup«;na-three bands established at Coldwater and 
^”*Kev.’ Narrows, and separated from them on 

Dean. Appen-tha abandonment of those settlements. 
(/<>, Nos. 15 They now pccupy one of the three Islands 
on Lake Simcoe, which were set apart for 
this tribe many years ago. Tliey are 109 in number, 
and occupy twelve dwelling bouses. They have aI.so 
two barns and a school house, in whicli their children 
are instructed by a respectable teacher, and Divine 
Service is performed by a resident Missionary of the 
Methodist per.sua.slon, to which these Indians Imlong. 
They have about 150 acres in cultivation, and are 
improving in habits of industry and agricultural skill. 
Their Missionary, who has been acquainted with them 
since July 1839, states tiiat tire majority of them arc 
strictly moral in their tdiaracter, that most of the adults 
are decidedly pious, and that many of them lor con.sis- 
tency of character, would not suffer by a comparison 
with white Christians of any denomination. 

14. CHiPPAWAS OF SAUGB:EN, (LAKE 
HURON.) 

Evideow of R was from these Indians, and their 
ChtefSupena- brethren, .since settled at Owmn’s Sound, 
Sir Francis Head, in 1836, obtained 
Hams. Apf>en‘ a .surrender of the vast tract of land lying 
cix Nos. la and north of the London and Gk)rc Districts, 
and between the Home District and Lake 
Huron, containing about 1,600,000 acres. He reserved 
at the same time, for the Indians, the extensive penin¬ 
sula, lying between Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, 
north of Owen’s Sound," and supposed to contain about 
450,000 acres. 

Little was known of these Indians by the Govern¬ 
ment, before that period, as their village was remote 
from any white settlement; but they appear to have 
been settled and converted ab<.>ut the year 1831. In 
1837, their missionary gave the following description 
of tiieir condition :— 

“ This Mission is beautifully situated. Fine flats, 
“ containing from 200 to 300 acres, extend along the 
“ river, where the Indians cut sufficient hay for their 
“ oxen and cows, and grow excellent corn. There are 
“ here some good log houses, and several comfortable 
“ bark shanties. On the lull in the rear of the flats are 

several fine fields ol’ com and potatoes, and a good 


Tins settlement docs not appear to have been visited 
by any officer of the Government since 1837; and so 
little is it known, that it is supposed to have Iwen in¬ 
correctly laid down on the map, by the extent of lialf 
a degree. The Chief Sujrerintendent reports, that he 
cannot give an accurate account of it. Ho states that 
the greater number of the Indians lived for a long while 
in very small log houses, ami in houses made of elm 
bark. The present missionary states, that there aro 
only six log hou.ses, and that the rest are bark huts or 
wigwams. The village is situated about two miles up 
the River Saugeen. " From the report of the Chief 
Superintendent, it appears, that the Indians contem¬ 
plated the abandonment of tills situation for one nearer 
the mouth of the river ; but they have since determined 
to remain in their old locality, and have this year, built 
by contract, six excellent houses. 

The mouth of the Saugeen River forms the best, and 
almost tlie only port of refuge on the eastern shore of 
Lake Huron ; hence, it is likely to become a place of 
considerable resort, and it is in contemplation to carry 
two roads in different directions through the Saugeen 
tract to this point. The rumour of this intention 
was lately a source of much inquietude among the In- 
dimis, as they b<icame apprehensive of being obliged to 
quit their settlement and surrender their improvements. 
This apprehension, however, appetirs to have been re¬ 
moved, and they are now looking forward to the erec¬ 
tion of a saw-mill, and to the supplying of the sclaxmers 
touching at the port with lurrffier and fish. 

A missionary of the Wesleyan Methodists has long 
resided among them; their present missionary is an In¬ 
dian, brought up at the Rice Lake Mission, and at a 
school in the United States, They have a chapel which 
serves as a school-house, and a mission housti, which 
were built by the Wesleyan Methodist Society, about 
the year 1831. They have also had a schoolmaster 
for some time past. Almost all the tribe have embraced 
Christianity, and many arc pious and exemplary in 
tlnnr dojiortment. 

They are entitled to share in the annuity of it 1260, 
recently granted in exchange for the Saugeen territory, 
.surrendered to Sir F. Head in 1837 : and as they have 
already given proofs of their desire for civilization and 
improvement, there is every reason to hope that their 
progre.ss will be at least as rapid as that of otLer tril>es 
who have possessed, and are exhibiting the results of 
similar advantages. 
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EKE ) CHIPPEWAS OF BIG BAY, IN OVVEN»S 
SOUND, LAKE HURON. 

ih March. 

These Indians were formerly either 
^t^ent-^TuoSaugeen tract, surrcn- 
of Rev,' .T. dered to Sir F. Head, or lived in scatter- 
Neclttiida. wigwams, on the shores of Big Bay. 

According to the agreement then made 
with them, it wasprofK>sedtl)at they shonld 
either repair to Manitoulin or to that part of their for¬ 
mer territory which lies north of Owen’s Sound ; up- i 
on which it was promised “that houses should be built ! 
“ for tltem, and pro|)er assi,stance given, to enable them 
“ to become civilized, and to cultivate land.” 

In 1842, tbeir present settlement was permanently 
formed by the erection of fourteen log bouses, and a ‘ 
barn, out of the proceeds of their annuity, under the |i 
direction of the Indian Department. Their number | 
is 130; and tiioy have aliout 120 acres of land under 
cultivation,l>ut from the short time they bavebeen settled, 
and the little experience which they can have yet ac¬ 
quired, it is not probable that they have made much 
process in agriculture. In 1842, they were supplied 
with two yoke of oxen, paid out of their annuity, and 
are anticipating an extension of their present plantations. 

They are Chri.stians, and a Wesleyan methodist mis¬ 
sionary, resident at St. Vincent, twenty-five miles dis- 


Appcnclix 

tant, has visited them regularly since October, 1841. (JEER),) 

A resident rni.ssionary was appointed to this settlement, 

last year, by the Canadian Wesleyan Metluxlist Con- 2oih Man)!. 

ference. They have also ha<l a school, conducted by 

an Indian, and maintained by the same body, since the 

close of 1842. 

They share in the same annuity, as the Chippewa* 
of Saugeen. 

16. CHIPPEWAS AND OTHERS, IN THE 
TOWNSHIP OF BEDFORD. 

Within a few years past, some stragglers from the 
Rice Lake tribe have settled in the Township of Bed¬ 
ford, about twenty-five miles north of the town of 
Kingston; and recently, they have been joined by a 
band of eighty-one Indian.^ from Lower Canada, 
lielonging to the post of the Lake of Two Mountains. As 
tlie settlement is of recent formation, ‘ and the claim of 
these Indians upon the attention of the Department of 
Upper Canada, has only been brought forward last 
year, they have not yet been visited by any officer of 
the Department, and no account can be given of tise 
settlement. By Instructions issued in 1843, they w’ere 
transferred from the Roll of Lower Canada to that of 
the Upjwr Province, and, accordingly, received tlieir 
presents for the first time in that Province, 






